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Oniy STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Fresh Air Design. That startling building is a parking 
garage. The walls are made from over 11 miles of USS 
Stainless Steel strand, held tight under 1000 Ibs. tension 
with American Quality Springs. The strand prevents cars 
from rolling overboard, and makes this garage one of the 
most beautiful buildings in Chicago. 
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Hot Pickles. Those bottled pickles are taking their last 
ride on a USS Cyclone flat wire conveyor belt. Notice the 
open mesh that allows heat and steam to escape. Cyclone 
makes all types of conveyor belts, including types that can 
actually curve and go around sharp corners. 
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Tomorrow's Sirloin Steak needs a square meal today. In 
the South, many farmers treat their pastures with USS 

é Basic Slag—a high phosphorus, high-lime by-product of 

reap mare US. Steel’s southern steel-making process. Basic Slag en- 


courages the growth of thick, rich pasture grass. 


STEEL 


4 Portable Steam. 1s actually a steam radiator, but you 
can move it to any room and plug it into any wall socket 
for fast, even fume-free heat. The radiator is made entirel’ 
from USS Steel. As a result, the unit is light and strong; an:! 


; m ‘ k it heats up 4 times faster than a comparable heavyweigh‘ 
This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel iron radiator. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 

It’s a full-hour TV program presented every . 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 

your local newspaper for time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUB 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURG : 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-4€ 
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Buy.... 











Sell.... 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it 7s hard to make up your 
mind about certain securities, particu- 
lar stocks. 


Too many important facts just don’t 
seem to add up. 


In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 
don’t even try. 


We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss tomorrow ... 


Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help he needs in reaching the right 
answers—for him. 
Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, care- 
fully evaluates them all in terms of the 
investor’s interest. So maybe that’s 
why Research can usually come up 
with a pretty good answer to any ques- 
tion concerning buy . . 
hold. 


If you’d like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock ... 


. 


Or if you'd like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation ... 


Just ask. 


There’s no charge of any kind, no 
obligation either. 


MERRILL LYNcH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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NO OBSTACLE TOO GREAT. Signal Corps men tune in a new military communications system combining land lines and radio. " 
Map shows how radio is used to jump across a swamp and a deep ravine, both difficult to cross quickly by land line. 8 
a 
br: 

of 
A Leapfrog Telephone System i 
Ki 


for the Armed Forces - ha 
it 
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The Bell System now is producing for the military a telephone 
system that will go anywhere communications are needed. When 
water or rough terrain prevents the stringing of wire, it takes to the 
air. Thus vital contact for our Armed Forces—no matter where 
they may be located—is assured. 


When Signal Corps linemen encounter geographical obstacles, 
they now can easily erect a portable antenna. This connects land 
lines by radio links, which leapfrog the trouble area. 


This rugged communications system was developed for the 
U. S. Signal Corps by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It has a 
1000-mile range and can carry as many as 12 voices at once. 





Uninterrupted flow of information is an important tactical 
weapon for today’s Armed Forces. The Bell System works closely 
with the nation’s military forces in developing and providing the 
most complete and modern communications in the world. 


AMPLIFIERS like this can be used on a pole or the 
ground and even will work under water. Although the 
system is lighter and more portable than any used 
previously, transmission quality is unusually good. & e 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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xcept for the influence of inven- 
tory accumulation or reduction, 
fuctuations in output depend exclu- 
sively on variations in the level of 
demand. The same is true of com- 
modity prices, with the difference that 
the supply of many commodities can- 
not be so readily or so quickly ad- 
justed to current demand levels as 
can production of finished items. For 
this reason, commodity prices tend 
to fluctuate more widely than does 
industrial production, but the two 
usually follow similar broad trends. 

This relationship has held good so 
consistently in the past that commod- 
ity price movements are considered 
one of the more reliable barometers 
of future business conditions. Before 
World War II, commodity quota- 
tions showed a tendency to turn up 
or down about three months before 
similar turning points were reached 
in general business. Thus, it is dis- 
quieting to note that commodities 
have shown decided weakness in re- 
cent months. 


Two Yardsticks 


The Dow-Jones index of commod- 
ity futures quotations, which stood at 
183.81 last July 26, has declined to 
a recent level of 155.45. Except for 
brief periods in the summer and fall 
of 1953, this is the lowest price seen 
since the outbreak of the war in 
Korea. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics daily index of spot prices of 22 
basic commodities, which is much 
more sensitive than the Bureau’s 
monthly index covering nearly 2,000 
items, has turned in a performance 
quite similar to that of Dow-Jones 
futures. 

Both these yardsticks (and all the 
numerous other commodity price in- 
dexes as well) are heavily weighted 
with agricultural products. Some of 
these, notably food and tobacco, are 
relatively insensitive to changes in 
business activity, and quotations for 
all farm products are influenced more 
importantly by crop yields, price sup- 
port operations and exports than by 
the level of industrial production. 

Nevertheless, industrial commodi- 
ties have also declined (with some 
exceptions, such as copper). Thus, if 
commodity price trends can still be 
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Price Dip— 
What Does 
it Signify? 


Persistent weakness in com- 
modities is unusual during 
a period of business recov- 
ery. But prices and output 
have been out of gear for 


most of the past four years 


Anaconda Copper 








































































































regarded as accurate indicators of 
what is in store for business over 
coming months, current optimism 
may turn out to have been unjusti- 
fied. Before reaching any such con- 
clusion, however, several qualifying 
factors must be considered. 

One is the fact that pre-World 
War II relationships have not been 
followed very faithfully in recent 
years. Commodity prices and indus- 
trial production have not been out of 
gear only since last summer, but for 
a good part of the past four years. 
Commodities reached a peak early in 
1951, just as the Federal Reserve 
Board was adopting a more restric- 
tive credit policy with the objective 
of bringing inflation to a halt, and 
declined rather steadily thereafter un- 
til October 1953. 

In the Dow-Jones iutures index, 
this dip carried from 215.43 to 
153.80, a very substantial decline. Al- 
though there was a mild business 
slowdown in late 1951, and another 
in mid-1952 (largely due to the steel 
strike), business activity was boom- 
ing during most of the period when 
commodity quotations were sinking 
steadily. Nor did the divergence end 
there. While the 1953-54 recession 
was in progress, commodities actu- 
ally rose (to 183.81 in Dow-Jones fu- 
tures), hardly the performance which 
might have been expected during a 
period of general inventory liquida- 
tion. 


Abnormal Period 


The entire period since early 1951 
must thus be viewed as distinctly ab- 
normal as far as customary price-pro- 
duction relationships are concerned. 
Perhaps this is not too surprising in 
view of the developments of the pre- 
ceding decade. True to previous ex- 
perience, war had brought with it a 
very. extensive rise in the price level, 
but for the first time in our history 
this move had not been corrected by 
a drastic postwar deflation. The price 
decline of the past four years may 
thus be viewed as a substitute for 
such a development. 

Measured by sensitive indexes of 
basic commodities, the price dip since 
early 1951 has indeed been sharp, but 
in terms of broad indexes comparable 
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to those by which prices were meas- 
ured a quarter of a century or more 
ago, it has not amounted to much. 
The BLS all-commodity index cur- 


rently stands slightly above 110 
(1947-49 average equals 100) against 
a peak of 116.5 four years ago. This 





decline is no more drastic than was 
that witnessed from the end of 1925 
through 1929 during a period of gen- 
erally improving business. 
Furthermore, commodities other 
than farm products and foods show 
an even milder dip: from 117.3. to 


115.3. Nor have they evidenced any 
pronounced weakness in recent 
months. Accordingly, there seems 
little reason to regard recent com- 
modity price trends as a signal of 
inevitable coming collapse in business 
activity. THE END 










Leading Railroad Has Growth Aspects 


Expansion of the territory served by the Santa Fe has 


permitted system revenues to outpace growth of other 


roads since prewar. Non-rail interests are important 


?The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway has one of the longest 
names in the railroad field, which is 
perhaps fitting for a carrier which 
operates more mileage than any other 
system, More important from an in- 
vestment point of view, however, is 
the fact that Santa Fe’s 13,000 miles 
of road are strategically located in 
nine states of the fast-growing West 
and Southwest and include one of 
the principal trunk lines from Chi- 
cago to the Coast cities of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. This has 
permitted the Santa Fe to far out- 
strip other leading rail systems in 
terms of revenue growth and im- 
provement in net operating income 
since the late prewar years. 

But while territorial factors have 
played an important part in the prog- 
ress of the system, they do not tell 
the whole story. To handle its grow- 
ing volume of traffic efficiently, the 
Santa Fe has spent over $500 mil- 
lion (in excess of $100 per share) for 
capital improvements since the end of 
World War II. As a result, the sys- 
tem is now 100 per cent dieselized— 
though steam engines in good condi- 
tion are available if needed for peak 
movements of freight. For the year 
1954, gross capital expenditures to- 
taled $41.5 million, and this year’s 
program is slated to run somewhat 
higher. Major items in the 1955 budg- 
et include 2,000 freight cars, 75 
lightweight passenger train cars, and 
the construction of 49 miles of new 
road to provide an improved, direct 
entrance into the city of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Notwithstanding 
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its large-scale 


program of modernization and re- 
placement of old facilities, Santa Fe 
has remained one of the more con- 
servatively capitalized railroad sys- 
tems. At the close of 1954, funded 
debt amounted to $195.9 million 
(compared with $334.5 million in 
1940), represented by the general 
mortgage bonds and ‘adjustment 
bonds, both due in 1995, Meanwhile, 
interest charges have been reduced 
from $13.2 million in 1940 to only 
$7.8 million in 1954 and all equin- 
ment obligations of the road have 
been paid off. 

Like other roads, the Santa Fe has 
a substantial deficit from passenger 
operations. While the management 
continues to exert every effort to im- 
prove the results attained, it notes a 
number of inconsistencies in the ICC 
formula used for computing the pas- 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Revenues Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- 6 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $170.7 $0.30 $1.00 473%%,—16% 
1938.. 1543 0.41 None 22%—11% 
1939.. 160.0 0.47 None 21%—10% 
1940.. 170.0 1.35 0.50 12%— 6% 
1941.. 2250 495 100 15%—9 
1942.. 361.1 13.90 3.00 26%—13% 
1943.. 471.1 10.55 3.00 34 —22% 
1944.. 528.1 9.95 . 3.00 4134—2634 
1945.. 528.7 4.78 3.00  5634—38% 
1946.. 411.6 6.76 3.00 60%—39 
1947.. 462.7 855 3.00 49%—33 
1948.. 526.7 1166 4.00 603%,—42 
1949.. 4828 9.03 4.00 5234—40 
1950.. 522.7 15.64 4.25 76%4—50 
1951.. 570.6 13.83 4.50 887%—6834 
1952.. 604.5 13.29 5.75 10434—73% 
1953.. 613.5 14.62 5.00 103 —86 
1954.. 532.3 12.35 7.00 al41%—92% 


a—1954-55 range through March 16. 


‘ 


senger deficit. I‘or example, the 
formula assigns a proportionate part 
of maintenance and overhead costs to 
passenger service, yet much of this 
could not be dispensed with if there 
were no passenger trains. (Bridge 
maintenance is partially allocated 
against passenger service but none oj 
these could be done away with in the 
absence of passenger trains.) An off- 
cial of the Santa Fe thus concludes 
that “passenger service is at a disad- 
vantage because of competitive forces 
but it does not constitute the burden 
on freight which is commonly as- 
sumed to be the case.” 

Santa Fe operates a fleet of mod- 
ern passenger trains, the newest of 
which is the San Francisco Chief pro- 
viding fast, all-streamlined service 
between northern California and east- 
ern points, Meanwhile, new full- 
length dome-lounge cars have been 
placed in service on the El Capitan 
streamlined coach service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles and two 
streamliners operating between Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Oklahoma 
City. 

Operating revenues of the Santa 
Fe system were off last year from 
the all-time record year of 1953, 
freight revenues declining 14 per cent 
and passenger revenues 13 per cent. 
However, the year came to an end 
with carloadings trending upward 
and moderate recovery over the 
$12.35 per share reported for 1954 is 
possible during the current year. In- 
cidentally, accelerated amortization 
had the effect of increasing 1954 
earnings by $1.85 per share while the 
opposite effect will be produced 1 
later years after the certified facilities 
are fully written off. 

Despite acreage restrictions and 
severe drought in a large area of the 
Southwest, the total volume of agri 

Please turn to page 26 
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Brewers’ Best Season Ahead 


Approach of warmer weather should lift sales, but 


indications are that competition will remain keen. 


Group has been laggard in the current bull market 


he brewing of malt beverages in 
T the United States began shortly 
alter the arrival of the original set- 
tlers and. early records indicate a 
steady growth in per capita consump- 
tion up to the advent of prohibition. 
In fact, the peak per capita consump- 
tion of 21 gallons attained in 1911, 
1913 and 1914 still stands well above 
today’s consumption of about 17 gal. 
lons per person. 

In recent years, some noteworthy 
developments have been taking place 
within the industry. A large number 
of small local companies have either 
gone out of business or been absorbed 
by national or regional brewers with 
modern merchandising and distrib- 
uting methods. This is reflected in 
a shrinkage in the number of U.S. 
breweries from 756 in 1934 to less 
than 300 at present, and in the con- 
centration of a larger share of the 
market in the hands of the larger 
brewers. Last year, for example, the 
nation’s 15 top brewers sold 50 per 
cent of the industry’s total output, up 
irom 40 per cent in 1948. 

3ut perhaps most important of all 
is the growth in use of packaged beer 
which is not only more adapted to 
national advertising than draught 
beer but also carries a significantly 
higher profit margin. Since 1934, 
when 75 per cent was sold as draught 
beer and 25 per cent in packages, 
there has been a complete reversal 
in the proportionate sales relation- 


—~ Net Sales — 


(Millions) 
Company * 1952 1953 
Anheuser-Busch ...... $208.2 $237.0 
Canadian Breweries ... a150.2 al61.4 
Drewrys, Ltd. ...... i24.5 i246 
Falstaff Brewing ...... 43.5 59.0 
Goebel Brewing ....... 24.7 27.6 
Heileman (G.) Brewing 16.2 i15.1 
Pabst Brewing ........ 174.8 168.3 
Pfeiffer Brewing ...... 24.3 24.1 
Ruppert, Jacob ........ i37.7. 135.6 


Now pays 31% cents quarterly. 
quarterly rate to 17% cents in February 1955. 


MARCH 23, 1955 


a—1953 and 1954 fiscal years ended October 31. 
g—Now pays 40 cents quarterly. 
k—-No dividends since June 1954. 





Fred S. Frater 


ship and the packaged product has 
garnered over three-fourths of the 
market. This has aided the industry’s 
drive toward promoting beer as the 
“drink of moderation” found in mil- 
lions of homes. 

Other basic factors also favor the 
industry. Beer consumption does not 
fluctuate widely with changing ec- 
onomic conditions; in fact, a switch 
from hard liquor to lower-priced beer 
is apt to take place during periods 
of depression. The industry has prac- 
tically no inventory problems since 
beer does not require aging for long 
periods of time. And labor costs rep- 
resent only a moderate proportion of 
production expenses. As given by one 
of the large national brewers, the 
principal items which determine its 


selling prices are as follows: Packag- 
ing (including the bottle or can) 26 
per cent; Federal beer taxes, 23 per 
cent; malt, rice, and hops, 10 per 
cent; advertising and selling ex- 
penses, eight per cent ; manufacturing 
and administrative expenses, 20 per 
cent; profit before taxes, 13 per cent. 

On the other hand, beer sales do 
fluctuate sharply with changes in the 
weather, hitting an annual low in 
February and rising to their yearly 
high in August. Consumption during 
the peak summer period is nearly 
twice that of the cold winter months. 
It was no mere coincidence that the 
77-day Milwaukee brewery strike in 
1953 took place during the industry’s 
peak consumption period and reper- 
cussions of that shutdown are still 
evident. 

The Milwaukee breweries were 
naturally hit hard by the 1953 strike 
which enabled Anheuser - Busch to 
take over the position of industry 
leader for the first time since 1946. 
Schlitz and others which were hurt 
by the shutdown have since been try- 
ing to make up lost ground but ran 
into poorer economic conditions in 
important marketing areas last year. 
Tentative sales figures (see table on 
page 6) for 1954 indicate that Schlitz 
retained a firm grip on second place, 
but P. Ballantine & Sons displaced 
Pabst Brewing in third position while 
Falstaff edged out Liebmann Brew- 
eries of New York to take over the 
fifth spot. 

Total industry sales of 83,292,707 
million barrels were down only three 
per cent from the 1953 level, but con- 
siderably sharper declines were reg- 
istered by a number of individual 
companies and earnings were gener- 
ally poorer. Significantly, the indus- 
try has failed to match the postwar 





Fiscal Records of the Brewing Shares 


Earned No. of Approx. —_ Dividends——+ Price 
-——— Per Share ——-, Shares Book Paid In In Recent Earns. 

1952 1953 1954 (000) Value Since 1953 1954 Price Ratio Yield 
$2.69 $2.82 e$2.75 4,699 $22.52 1933 s$1.20 s$1.20 b28 10.2 4.3% 
c2.26 3.06 3.10 2,561 20.05 1945 £1.25 £1.25 27 8.7 4.6 

1.47 2.28 2.46 602 13.96 1949 1.15 1.50 22 8.9 7.3 

1.78 1.66 e1.75 1,923 9.97 1936 1.00 1.00 16 9.1 6.2 

0.85 0.86 e0.70 1,446 6.04 1934 0.65 h0.55 9 12.9 6.7 

218 @a0 ae 450 13.71 1933 2.00 2.00 m26 11.6 Ye 

1.90 1.56 0.50 4,133 17.83 1941 s0.75 1.00 b16 Hats 4.4 

2.06 1.65 e1.50 1,199 10.43 ne 1.60 k0.60 11 ye as 

yy Se: a 500 20.81 1952 0.25 0.75 14 8.4 5.4 


b—Over-the-counter bid price. 
h—Now pays 15 cents quarterly. 


c—Years ended October 31. 1 
i—1953 and 1954 figures, respectively. 
m——Midwest Stock Exchange. 


e—-Estimated. f—In Canadian funds; 
j—Reduced 


s—Plus stock. 
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sales peak of 8/ million barrels 
reached in 1947 in any succeeding 
year. 

Whether improvement will be pos- 
sible this year depends on several fac- 
tors—one, of course, being the weath- 
er. Others are labor conditions and 
the competitive situation. In the lat- 
ter connection, the recent move by 
Anheuser-Busch toward restoring the 
premium on Budweiser beer over the 
prices prevailing for local and region- 
al brands in St. Louis appears to be 
a favorable development. 

For the longer term the changing 
age composition of the nation’s popu- 
lation favors the industry. Notes John 
L. Wilson, Vice-President of An- 
heuser-Busch: “From 1958 on... 
the picture will be greatly changed in 
favor of malt beverage consumption 





The Top Ten Brewers 


1954 % 
Sales Decline 
(Barrels) from ’53 
Anheuser-Busch ... 5,829,000 13% 
Jos, Gets 2... 2... 5,400,000 1% 
P. Ballantine ...... 3,712,835 4% 
Pabst Brewing . 3,600,000 12% 
Falstaff Brewing .. 3,300,000 (16%) 
Liebmann Brew. .. 3,000,000 3% 
F. & M. Schaefer... 2,550,000 2% 
Théo. Hamm Brew. 2,249,433 (33%) 
Miller Brewing .... 2,107,109 1% 
oe eee 1,916,283 (40%) 





Note—Figures in parentheses denote increase. 
Source: National Beer Wholesalers Association of 
America. 





because from then on the number of 
new potential customers entering the 
age bracket of high malt beverage 
consumption will show substantial in- 
creases.”’ Based on an expected pop- 





ulation of 86.4 million in the 18-to-59 
age group and assuming the same per 
capita consumption as in 1947, this 
official believes that total industry 
sales could reach 100 million barrels 
by 1960 or 20 per cent above 1954. 
“The market performance of the 
brewing group has been sub-standard 
for some time and while no immediate 
change in investment sentiment is in 
prospect, better situated issues sucl 
as Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, and Fal- 
staff appear worthy of retention, 
Among the smaller companies, Drew- 
rys, Ltd. and Heileman Brewing have 
good records while Canadian Brevw- 
ries (the Dominion’s largest brewing 
concern) is continuing to expand, 
most recently through the purchase 
of the brewing facilities of Griesedieck 
Western Brewery Company. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS « CHAPTER 28 


Inflation and Deflation 


ntil comparatively recent years, 
U inflation and deflation were 
thought of as relatively rare phe- 
nomena which, in drastic form at 
least, were unlikely to affect the aver- 
age person more than once or twice 
during his lifetime. Their importance 
to the investor was thus predicated 
not on their frequency but on the far- 
reaching changes they effected in the 
relative positions of debtors, creditors 
and stockholders. 

Deflation is identified with business 
recession, although the two terms are 
not synonymous. The trade dip of 
1954 had practically no effect what- 
ever on commodity prices. But a steep 
decline in the latter has never ap- 
peared without an accompanying drop 
in industrial production, and thus the 
problem of protecting capital against 
deflation is essentially one of avoid- 
ing securities which are adversely af- 
fected by a slowdown in business. 

Depending upon how severe and 
prolonged this is expected to be (and 
also upon how high stock prices have 
risen when it starts), appropriate 
policies for dealing with. deflation 
may range all the way from disposal 
of speculative or cyclically vulnerable 
common stocks to concentration of 
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one’s entire holdings in Government 
bonds and the very highest grade 
corporate obligations. Short-term is- 
sues have been preferred for the lat- 
ter purpose in the past, on the theory 
that bonds of distant maturity, even 
those representing the ultimate in 
quality, were likely to be affected 
temporarily by demoralized condi- 
tions in the market for medium grade 
obligations. In future, however, this 
tendency will be largely offset by de- 
clining interest rates engineered by 
the Government in an attempt to in- 
duce business recovery. 


Hedging Possibilities 


Twice during modern times invest- 
ors have been forced to cope with 
sharp inflationary movements, and 
both of these occurrences have accom- 
panied and followed world wars. 
Even so limited a conflict as that in 
Korea brought a temporary steep rise 
in commodity prices and living costs, 
and there can be no doubt that any 
future war would also have decidedly 
inflationary consequences. There are 
several ‘possible methods of hedging 
against such a contingency. 

For those who have the specialized 
knowledge essential for successful 


operations in the commodity markets, 
commitments in certain raw materials 
will often provide an effective sate: 
guard against loss of purchasing 
power. But there are numerous spe- 
cial factors to be considered, includ- 
ing the technique of option trading, 
heavy carrying charges on_ bulky 
commodities held outright, diversity 
of price trends resulting from the 
varying statistical positions of in 
dividual commodities and the inflw 
ence of governmental controls an¢ 
special taxation. 

Common stocks constitute a mort 
desirable inflation hedge for the aver 
age person. But in this field also, 1 
is necessary to exercise discrimina: 
tion. Price-regulated groups such 4s 
railroads and utilities are severel\ 
hampered by rising commodity prices 
Wage costs can be expected to in 
crease sharply during an inflationar) 
period, creating a heavy burden fo 
industries with a high ratio of pay 
rolls to sales; this category includes 
coal, aircraft manufacturing, railroad 
air transport, telephone and_ tele 
graph, transit, gold mining and officé 
equipment companies. 

Distillers, tobacco companies, re 

Please turn to page 30 
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in ~he just released annual report of 
ich Underwood Corporation shows 
lfm better profits but understandably 


one enough, they are not its best. On 
wag the one hand the sales and service 
vel organizations are still being set up 
y-{_ ior the company’s two new divisions, 
ingyg Underwood Samas and the electronic 
nd computer subsidiary, so more money 
ase is being put out than Underwood re- 
eck ceives back. On the other, there was 
a two-month strike (last November 
5 to January 14) at the Bridgeport 
plant where adding and accounting 
machines are made. 
9 But these very things are decided 
“VB aids to bigger and better earnings in 
the future. The new products will 
strengthen Underwood’s position in 
the office equipment field, the strike 
cleared out its heavy inventory of 
ets adding and accounting machines. 
ials™ Since 1951 stocks of unsold goods 
have been a serious problem, partic- 
ularly in demonstration models of 
such high-priced machines. While the 
strike did not wipe out the entire 
inventory of all types of office ma- 
chines (around $24 million at 1953 
year end) it helped push them down 
to $21.8 million. This does not look 
like a big cut but since a substantial 
amount of old model equipment was 
cleared out, it was important. 

What Underwood needed most of 
nord™ all was new products—and now the 
ver company has them. In the ‘twenties 
o, if and early ’thirties Underwood made 





inafg four out of every five typewriters in 
h agmthe U. S. Today the company is not 
rely even the largest typewriter manufac- 





turer. Big trouble was that Under- 
wood was engaged in war work long- 
er than its competitors. And after 
the war, when other companies re- 
styled their machines and brought 
out streamlined models, Underwood 
lound itself in a sellers’ market, de- 
ferred re-tooling. This gave its com- 
petitors the advantage and Under- 
Wood’s popularity waned. Not until 
reff last year did the company re-style its 
standard 150 typewriter. Of a func- 
MARCH 23, 1955 



































Turning Point for Underwood? 


ty i Company shows signs of emerging from earnings slump. 
Results in period ahead should begin to reflect the 


many recent costly additions to the company's lines 





tional design, the outside frame is now 
a, single unit instead of a six sectional 
unit. It is the industry’s first stand- 
ard unit available in colors. Also in- 
troduced was a lower priced portable 
typewriter with a tabulation feature 


usually available only on higher 
priced models. And although the 
portable field is highly competitive, 
Underwood's sales last year were 
sizable largely because of the intro- 
duction of a new model and aggres- 
sive promotion to teen-agers, the 
portable’s biggest buyers. Today 
more and more emphasis is being 
placed on electric typewriters and in 
fact Underwood sells more of these 
than the manual. Although consid- 
erably more expensive, the electric 
typewriter is more efficient and has 
a better appearance. The demand is 





Underwood Corporation 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends -—Price Range 
1937.. $30.8 $6.70 $4.50 100%—46% 
1938.. 23.3 241 250 70%—41 
1939.. 242 253 200 66 —34% 
1940.. 263 303 225 45 —21% 
1941.. 365 5.09 3.50 37%—27% 
1942.. 33.3 3.04 250 46 —28% 
1943.. 46.3 3.38 2.50 59- —42 
1944.. 348 3.007 250 66 —S1% 
1945.. 29.0 3.04 2.50 77 —58% 
1946.. 37.2 2.66 2.50 8034—49 
1947.. 57.1 831 400 58%4—43y% 
1948.. 566 819 400 59%—39 
1949.. 45.9 5.26 3.50 46 —39 
1950.. 58.1 671 400  4734—39% 
1951.. 75.2 6.77 400 58 —47% 
1952.. 65.9 5.00 400 56%—47% 
1953.. 78.3 1.13 2.25 55%4—26 
1954.. 75.9 1.66 1.25 a3834—27 





*Has paid dividends each year since 1911. 
a—1954-55 range through March 16. 


big, for with the rate of typists’ pay 
high and ever increasing, many an 
executive figures the machines more 
than pay their way. 

Underwood is expanding in more 
than the typewriter field. High on its 
list of new products is the Samas 
punched card accounting machine 
line which the company markets and 
sells in the U. S., Canada and West- 
ern Hemisphere for the Power-Samas 
Accounting Machines Limited of 
London, a Vickers Ltd. subsidiary. 
Designed particularly for small and 
medium sized business, Underwood 
serves at present seven U. S. cities 
(Chicago and the East Coast), and 
will continue to open sales and serv- 
ice offices throughout the country. 
While this is a drain on earnings now 
it will be a booster once the machines 
are established throughout the nation. 

Further aid to better sales comes 
from the simplified Sundstrand pay- 
roll accounting machine which does 
away with horizontal “spread” state- 
ments and lists as many as 16 earn- 
ings and deductions vertically on a 
stub just three and a half inches wide. 
There is a new Sundstrand five-regis- 
ter accounting machine and a whole 
line of adding machines. This month 
Underwood introduced a new low- 
cost electronic computer at the Amer- 
ican Management Association’s busi- 
ness show, another will be marketed 
later in the year. 


Starts New Career 


With such new items plus a cost- 
cutting program and hefty expendi- 
tures for research Underwood ex- 
ecutives believe the company has 
embarked on a new career. With the 
initial success of its new products the 
future appears promising. This is 
especially so since the U. S. Govern- 
ment continues to require that more 
and more information and copies of 
information be supplied to it. But the 
industry is tremendously competitive 
and new machines are its life-blood. 
Thus while Underwood has made 
great strides in the past year, the 
company cannot afford to stand on 
its laurels. 

At its present price of 35 the stock 
yields but 3.5 per cent, and can hard- 
ly be considered attractive for income. 
But should management continue to 
solve its problems the long term pur-_ 
chaser should be amply rewarded. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Can A 

A high-grade growth issue now 
selling at 41. (Paid 35c so far this 
year; $1.55 im 1954.) Operations 
were hurt last year by an 11-day 
steel strike and unseasonable weather, 
which reduced demand ‘for cans by 
processed food packers and breweries. 
Sales declined 1.2 per cent from the 
record level of 1953 and earnings 
dipped slightly to $2.53 a share from 
$2.56 in the previous year. A new 
250 million-unit milk container plant 
was completed at Needham, Mass., 
during 1954, and units were added to 
the Austin, Ind., can plant and the 
Maywood, IIl., milk container factory. 
Construction has already started on 
major additions to plants at San 
Francisco, St. Paul and St. Louis. 
The current expansion program is 
directed at enlarging markets for 
rigid containers. 


Atlantic City Electric B 

Stock, now at 38, is a sound growth 
equity, (Paid $1.50 plus 5% stock in 
1954; present rate $1.60). Company 
serves 374 communities in Southern 
New Jersey, with only about 15 per 
cent of revenues derived from At- 
lantic City itself. Service area popu- 
lation increased in the eight year 
period 1946-1954 at more than 2% 
times the national rate, company’s 
annual revenues more than doubled 
($12.3 million to $27.1 million) and 
65,000 new customers were added, 
bringing the total to 195,000 at the 
1954 year end. Average residential 
use rose to 2,677 kwh vs. a country- 
wide average of 2,540 kwh, this cate- 
gory providing 48 per cent of the 
revenue dollar. A company forecast 
puts 1955 per share earnings at $2.25 
vs. the $2.11 reported for 1954. 


California Packing B 

Shares have defensive characteris- 
tics as well as growth potential. At 36 
stock yields 4.2% on $1.50 annual 
dividend. Excluding non-recurring 
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profit of 55 cents per share due to a 
tax refund and sale of certain assets, 
company officials estimated that earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended Febru- 
ary 28 approximated the $3.45 per 
share reported a year earlier. Since 
1946, $73 million has been expended 
for modernization and expansion of 
manufacturing facilities. Capital ex- 
penditures during fiscal 1954 approxi- 
mated depreciation charges of about 
$5.5 million. The company recently 
obtained a $25 million credit which 
will, amply finance higher inventory 
requirements and other expansion 
needs for the next three years. 


Clevite B 

Now at 22, shares constitute a busi- 
nessman’s commitment. (Paid 25c 
thus far in 1955, $1.15 last year.) 
Sales of bearings and bushings were 
set back last year by reduced activity 
in the automotive, aircraft, diesel 
locomotive and farm equipment fields. 
Volume was down more than 16 per 
cent and earnings declined to $1.33 
a share, compared with $1.77 in 1953. 
Aided by an extensive cost reduction 
program, larger automobile output 
and new defense contracts, earnings 
should improve moderately this year. 
Clevite expects a more rapid earnings 
growth by 1956 through expansion in 
electronics and rubber-metal products. 


Gair (Robert) C+ 

Stock, now at 28,1s one of the more 
speculative issues in the paper group. 
(Pays $1.50 annually.) Gair plans to 
acquire Southern Advance Bag & 
Paper Co. and Great Southern Box 
Co. by exchanging Gair common and 
preferred shares worth an estimated 
$40 million for all stock of the two 
companies. Gair directors will seek 
authorization for 250,000 shares of 
4Y4 per cent convertible preferred at 
$100 par, and an additional million 
shares of common to carry out the 
plan. Acquisition of the two firms will 
place Gair in kraft bag fabrication 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


for the first time; extend its opera- 
tions in the South; raise annual kraft 
production by over 100,000 tons ; and 
boost timber acreage by almost 70 
per cent to some 550,000 acres. Gair’s 
annual sales base ($116.4 million in 
1954) would be enlarged by $30 mil- 


lion if the acquisitions are approved. 


General Shoe B+ 

Shares are of investment quality 
and have growth prospects; at cur- 
rent price of 58, dividends of $2.50 
annually provide a yield of 4.4%. 
Sales for the 1954 fiscal year ended 
October 31 increased 35 per cent 
over the previous year to a new peak, 
reflecting increased demand and ac- 
quisitions (I. Miller & Berland 
Shoe). Increased operating expenses 
squeezed profit margins but after 
lower taxes net income rose 33 per 
cent. On a larger capitalization earn- 
ings equaled the $4.19 per con- 
mon share reported for 1953. Sales 
for the first quarter of the 1955 
fiscal year were 38 per cent higher 
than the comparable 1954 period. 
Company recently filed a registration 
statement with the SEC covering a 
$10 million 25 year debenture issue. 
Proceeds will be used to retire a $3 
million promissory note and to ex- 
pand working capital. Over the longer 
term only moderate growth in shoe 
demand is likely but company pros- 
pects are aided by a strong trade po- 
sition, increased integration and an 
aggressive management. 


Murphy, G. C. A 

Shares are of investment quality 
and have defensive characteristics. 
Recent price, 44; yields 4.6%. Sales 
for 1954 declined 2 per cent from the 
previous year’s peak due principally 
to lower volume during the beginning 
of 1954. About 96 per cent of “Mur- 
phy’s” stores are located in the in- 
dustrialized states of the Middle East 
and Central areas. Increasing com- 


petition and higher wages and freight 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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costs also helped narrow profit mar- 
gins and net income dropped 8 per 
cent to $3.24 per common share com- 
pared with $3.54 in 1953. Three new 
stores were opened last year in shop- 
ping centers and integration of the 
71 Morris stores acquired in 1951 
was completed. During 1955, eight 
new stores in shopping centers will 
be completed and thirteen additional 
units will be started. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal C-- 

Stock, recently priced at 78, is one 
of the best of the coal equities but the 
industry faces a persistently declining 
market, Yields only 3.8% on its $3 
annual dividend. By drastically cur- 
tailing production and reducing the 
work forces, company was able to re- 
port 1954 net income equal to $5.15 
per common share vs. $6.71 in 1953. 
Volume of coal mined was off 16 per 
cent, against a national average de- 
cline of 13 per cent. Although a ma- 
jority of commercial coal producers 
operated either at a loss or a “peril- 
ously low profit margin,” Pittsburgh 
benefited from its highly mechanized 
mines and modern processing plants 
plus the diversity of its sales outlets. 
Jointly with Freeport Sulphur, com- 
pany has formed the National Potash 
Company to produce potash from a 
deposit near Carlsbad, N. M., a $19 
million undertaking. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 

An investment-grade issue with 
growth potential; recent price 65. 
(Paid 45¢ so far im 1955; $2.25 in 
1954.) After a poor start, operations 
improved during 1954 and full-year 
sales were only five per cent below 
the record 1953 level. Helped by 
lower taxes, net income increased to 
$4.18 a share, against $4.07 a year 
earlier. Demand for glass spurted 
sharply in the last half of 1954 as the 
result of hurricane damage, continued 
boom conditions in the building in- 
dustry and greatly increased produc- 
tion of 1955 model automobiles. The 
extremely tight glass supply situation 
that was created has still not been 
eased. Sales are thus expected to re- 
bound further this year, leading to 
another earnings gain. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

Company enjoys strong financial 
and trade position but stock, now at 
MARCH 23, 1955 


44, is a cyclical issue. (Paid $2 in 
1954; 75c so far this year.) Although 
company has benefited, especially in 
the past six months, from Govern- 
ment stockpiling, management insists 
that higher metal tariffs or import 
taxes are necessary for a healthy do- 
mestic mining industry. Neverthe- 
less, company’s sales rose 8 per cent 
in 1954 over the prior year and net 
income, aided by higher average lead 
and zinc prices, was up 19 per cent, 
equal to $2.77 per common share vs. 
$2.32 in 1953. Besides producing 
about 25 per cent of our domestic 
lead output, St. Joseph has exten- 
sive foreign holdings, including the 
wholly-owned Cia Minera Aguilar 
mine in Argentine (from which divi- 
dends have been irregular because of 
exchange restrictions), 40 per cent 
of Brunswick Mining & Smelting 
(New Brunswick, Can.) and a 17 per 
cent interest in a Moroccan develop- 
ment. 


Seaboard Finance B 

Now 31, shares yield 5.8% from 
widely covered annual dividend of 
$1.80. Gross income for the fiscal 
year ended last September 30, rose 
9 per cent to a new peak for the 
twelfth consecutive year, but nar- 
rower profit margins limited the gain 
in net income to 7 per cent. Reflect- 
ing an expanded capitalization, earn- 
ings amounted to $2.12 per common 
share compared with $2.18 a year 
earlier. Earnings for this year should 
at least approximate the 1954 level. 
Seaboard has had one of the best 
gross and net earnings records in the 
industry and has shown considerable 
stability. During the war years when 
the industry volume was off about 30 
per cent, the company doubled its 
receivables. 


Sylvania Electric B 

Stock, now at 42, is a businessman's 
growth commitment. (Paid $2 in 
1954; 50c so far this year.) Although 
sales and profits in 1954 dipped 
slightly below the $293.2 million and 
$3.10 a share of 1953, company ex- 
pects the first 1955 quarter to show 
a marked improvement over the cor- 
responding period of last year. De- 
fense shipments in 1954 comprised 
about 25 per cent of sales and the 
backlog of such orders stood at $85 
million at year-end vs. $90 million on 


December 31, 1953. Because of in- 
sufficient profit margins, the produc- 
tion of auto radios has been dropped, 
although research is continuing on a 
radically new concept along these 
lines. Scheduled for completion this 
Spring is company’s automatized in- 
candescent light plant at St. Marys, 
Pa. and a packaging and finishing 
factory for receiving tubes at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line ’ 

Stock, now at 28, is a growth 
speculation yielding 5% from its 
$1.40 annual dividend. Company’s 
capitalization has a very low equity 
ratio (only 17 per cent common 
stock) but the continuing financing 
for expansion should nevertheless re- 
sult in improved share earnings over 
the near-term. The FPC has ap- 
proved an $83 million construction 
program which will enable company 
to raise its daily allocated capacity 
from 565 to 695 million cubic of 
natural gas and its peak day load, in- 
cluding deliveries from storage, to 
831 million c.f. This involves 23 sepa- 
rate projects in eleven states from 
Texas to New York, with completion 
scheduled before the 1955-56 heating 
season. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Union Pacific A 

Stock is a quality investment equity 
in the rail field, at 150 providing 
4.7% based on indicated $7 annual 
dividend. Operating revenues for 
1954 declined 9 per cent. But this 
was more than offset by lower oper- 
ating expenses due principally to in- 
creased dieselization and plant im- 
provement, and net operating income 
rose 2 per cent. Income from oil and 
gas operations and investments was 
slightly lower. Despite lower taxes 
because of increased amortization of 
equipment, net earnings dropped to 
$14.76 per common share compared 
with $15.07 in 1953. Capital expendi- 
tures in 1954 reached a new peak of 
$88.8 million, 23 per cent more than 
1953 outlays, Of the total, $71.2 mil- 
lion was spent for new equipment, 
including 259 diesel locomotive units. 
Prospects of rail earnings for 1955 
are promising in view of increasing 
industrial activity in areas served, 
greater operating economies and 
increased tax savings. 








(,ood Business for 


Utility Suppliers 


Electric company expansion plans to fill indicated 


power needs in the years ahead assure the equipment 


makers a large sales volume for some time to come 


Qrsnaly a supplier for the tele- 
phone and telegraph industries, 
the electrical equipment business 
branched out into lighting in 1878 
when the Edison Electric Light Com- 
pany was formed, and the years that 
followed witnessed rapid progress 
for horse-car days. The Westing- 
house Electric Company was char- 
tered in 1886 to produce generators, 
transformers, switches and motors 
using alternating current, the merits 
of which were fiercely disputed. 
When the General Electric Company 
came into existence in 1892 the 
‘Westinghouse current,’ as it was 
then known, was on its way to uni- 
versal acceptance and electrical equip- 
ment began to grow in efficiency and 
power. 

Kilowatt-hour electricity use soon 
crossed the billion mark, and prior to 
World War I was around 20 billion. 
The 100-billion mile-post was passed 
in 1936 and 300 in 1950. An accel- 
erated growth since brought the total 
to more than 400 billion in both 1953 
and 1954; looking ahead a few years 
the industry estimates that 1965 will 
witness the consumption of one tril- 
lion kilowatt hours. If consumption 
this year reaches 500 billion, as it 
well may, the nation’s demand for 
electric power will then double over 
the next decade. 

Just as kwh. electricity use grows, 
so does the production of electrical 
equipment. All this is based in turn 
on the growth in population and gross 
national product which will require 
a 65 per cent increase in manufactur- 
ing capacity by 1970. Electric power 
companies meanwhile will have to 
plan to triple their present generating 
capacity. 

The principal suppliers for the util- 
ities have been busy building new 
plants both for heavy apparatus and 
home appliance production. General 
Electric’s investment in laboratories, 
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manufacturing facilities and equip- 
ment totaled $158.8 million last year 
vs. $141 million in 1953, and even 
more will be expended this year. 
Westinghouse, by mid-1955, will have 
virtually completed a $300 million ex- 
pansion program begun in 1950 which 
followed a $150 million schedule com- 
pleted in 1948. A record year is 
expected for the electrical appliance 
industry ; Westinghouse predicts that 
some 428 million appliances will be 
built in the next five years, an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over the prior 
similar period. 


Behemoths in Size 


The size of the electrical units pro- 
duced has been constantly growing 
larger. Today’s generators and trans- 
formers are behemoths in size. A 
steam turbine-generator which Allis- 
Chambers is building for Detroit Ed- 
ison is designed to produce 300,000 
kw. of electric power, the world’s 
largest. Westinghouse turned out the 
world’s most powerful transformer 
last year and recently took an order 
for a still larger one to be installed 
along with Detroit Edison’s gener- 
ator. Built by General Electric, the 
largest circuit breakers to date went 
into operation in 1954 as parts of 
the biggest outdoor substations dis- 





voltage yet used in the U. S. Not 
only 1954 but 1955 also will be a year 
of high production of large electrical 
equipment. More 300,000 kw. gen- 
erators are on the way, to be built 
by GE and others, the result of re- 
search advances in metallurgy, com- 
bustion, centrifugal force, and stress- 
es and strains at high temperatures, 
The trend in future years will be up- 
ward. Parenthetically, it was only a 
few years ago that generators oj 
150,000 kw. were the maximum in 
capacity and size. 

The electric utility suppliers in- 
clude a rather broad range of com- 
panies, some of which are important 
in home products or in industrial 
equipment as well. General Electric 
and Westinghouse are fully competi- 
tive in the electrical equipment and 
appliance field, including related lines, 
and in nuclear research. Electric con- 
trol devices and supplies are made 
by Cutler-Hammer, Square D and 
Sangamo Electric, which is a leading 
manufacturer of meters, time switch- 
es, fixed condensers and _ rotation- 
speed measuring instruments. Me- 
Graw Electric is an _ important 
supplier to the utility companies and 
a leader in small household appli- 
ances. Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing, Emerson Electric and Master 
Electric are important makers of 
electric motors, serving chiefly a wide 
range of general industry. 

While both near-term and _ longer- 
term prospects are favorable, future 
promise has already been discounted 
to some extent at least by existing 
price levels for the shares. Yields 
from the two industry leaders at pres- 
ent prices and dividend rates are only 
a little more than three per cent with 
only a slightly better rate available 


tributing the highest transmission from McGraw Electric, which paid 
Suppliers of Electrical Equipment 
Sales ~ 
(Millions) --Earned Per Share *Divi- Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
Allis-Chalmers $513.6 $514.5 $492.9 $7.98 $6.58 $7.20 $400 75 5.3% 
Cutler-Hammer . 62.1 62.5 N.R. 5.81 5.69 a4.60 3.00 68 4.4 
Emerson Electric .. 655.4 b55.8 b44.7 b3.04 62.77. b1.90 140 22 64 
General Electric ... 2,623.9 3,128.1 2,959.1 175 192 2.46 160 SD 32 
Master Electric .... 168 19.2 182 2.20 2.24 2.24 160 25 64 
McGraw Electric .. 1049 1224 1341 3.51 3.45 4.09 200 54 3.7 
Reliance Electric 

& Engineering .. c38.6 36.8 34.3 ¢3.97 c4.01 3.82 2.00 39 5.1 
Sangamo Electric .. 39.8 37.00 356 2.88 2.81 e2.00 . a ae 
TTC e 555 590 N.R. 3.26 3.19 3.40 230 45.38 
Westinghouse Elec. . 1,454.3 1,582.0 1,631.0 4.23 4.53 5.06 250 76 3.3 





*Paid in 1954 or current indicated rate including extras. 


a—Nine months. b—Years ended Sep- 


tember 30. c—Years ended October 31. e—After change in accounting practices; before adjustment, 


$2.28 per share. N.R.—Not reported. 
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out less than half of the $4.09 per 
share earned last year. Shares never- 
theless may be purchased for long- 
term growth. Square D represents 
an investment situation of good qual- 
ity from which a higher yield may be 
obtained. Results of the other mem- 


bers of the group are apt to show 
wider year-to-year earnings fluctua- 
tions and the quality of the shares is 
not as high but growth opportunities 
are present for purchasers able to as- 
sume a somewhat higher degree of 


Threat To Aircraft 


Companies’ Earni 


Extension of the Renegotiation Act might limit 


further gains following sharp climb in 1954. Mean- 


while profits should hold near recent peak levels 


gree of the aircraft manufac- 
turers are circumscribed by a 
number of official regulations because 
the Government, as chief customer, 
always has the final say on what it 
will pay. The Vinson-Trammell Act 
of 1934 restricted profits to 12 per 
cent before taxes, a provision which 
automatically goes into effect when- 
ever the Renegotiation Act lapses. 
The latter measure was most recently 
revised in 1951 to extend through 
last December 31. In addition, the 
Armed Service Procurement Regula- 
tion specifies that fees shall be no 
more than seven per cent on cost-plus- 
ixed-fee contracts, and ten per cent 
on research projects. 

Expiration of renegotiation on De- 
cember 31 leaves earnings controlled 


risk. THE END 
6 

ngs? 

by the Vinson-Trammell Act al- 


though in view of the Armed Service 
Procurement Regulation, profits of 
aircraft manufacturers usually aver- 
age less than 12 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, appears likely 
to revive the former safeguard 
(which indirectly would benefit tax- 
payers), i.e., renegotiation. A two- 
year extension of the Renegotiation 
Act appears quite likely in view of a 
recent recommendation to this effect 
by President Eisenhower. 


Large Volume Required 


Profit margins almost invariably 
are narrow, and large volume is nec- 
essary if even reasonably good earn- 
ings are to be realized from Govern- 
ment business. During World War 
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Lockheed Aircraft 


II, when recapture processes and ex- 
cess profits taxes were in effect, 15 
leading aircraft companies made only 
two per cent on sales, but shipments 
were so enormous that good earnings 
volume naturally resulted..The same 
thing was true of the Korean war pe- 
riod when earnings were subject to 
a renewal of the excess profits tax. 

The industry’s current earnings are 
not subject to the excess profits tax 
but are still subject to review under 
renegotiation. Results last year were, 
on the whole, better than in 1953, al- 
though this was only partly because 
of the tax situation. 

Boeing, for example, climbed above 
the $1 billion sales mark, for the first 
time, and with EPT out of the way 
earnings came to 3.58 cents per dol- 
lar of sales compared with 2.21 cents 
per sales dollar last year. For Boeing, 
larger sales and absence of EPT were 
the principal factors behind the earn- 
ings gain. Douglas, second largest of 
the group, built up earnings last year 
on.a 50 per cent gain in commercial 
sales while military shipments lagged 

Please turn to page 26 


The Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 


—— Sales —— = ——Earned Per Share— = 
Years (Millions) ————-Annual--——-—~ -~9 Months--» -—Dividends—, Recent Yield 

Company ended: 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954  *1955 Price % 
I Se 54's uv aks sé Seuenee Sept. 30 $140.5 $78.0 $2.82 D$3.87 $5.64 a$1.05 a$1.48 $1.25 $030 26 4.6 
BOE MS hc ens dee datas wake Dec. 31 b103.7 b137.3 h1.73 h1.96 .-- hl.50 h1.94 hi.25 oa. wn 42 
a, eRe ae: Dec. 31 918.2 1,033.2 h4.34 h6.26 h11.39 sae ... h3.00 O75 81 = 37 
oa isi eck eee ceow Ne Sept.30 43.6 45.1 159 1.54 2,98 aes 0.75 a we Ss 
wns it _eceeer errr er Dec. 31 129.5 149.6 N.R. N.R. 6.15 Mea 0.80 040 53 3.0 
MUNI 1s  fiais d'e ste da wknd Bo de Dec. 31 438.7 475.1 ‘1.02 1.36 2.50 ead 100 035 20 5.0 
DOI 5 5535 5 3 sw x 0 eniba days Nov. 30 874.5 915.6 g3.00 g5.15 29.80 er ... 9433 g1.00 78 64 
PamChbe POROUS... 5... ccc cece cccee Dec. 31 b128.9 b102.6 1:36 1.74 ail 1.51 1.09 0.80 ... 18 4.4 
General Dynamics .................. Dec. 31 577.3 648.6 h2.86 h3.51 h4.72 har ..- h1L624%h1.05 63 3.5 
Grumman Aircraft ..:............... Dec. 31 241.0 235.6 2.67 °3.56 5.61 : 2.00 100 38 6.6 
Lockheed Aircraft .................. Dec. 31 820.5 732.9 3.61 5.79 7.94 7 ... $285 30.60 53 4.5 
Martin egy lhe! SOLE Dec. 3! b116.9 b187.2 3.03 7.06 me 3.45 6.39  s1.00 ae eS 
McDonnell cow aan, Ee June 30 66.7 65.8 449 483 5.03 2.96 c2.78 1.00 0.50 37 2.7 
North American Aviation............ Sept.30 634.7 645.8 2.28 3.72 6.46 a0.81 al1.73 = 2.75 208 6S5S)6—CSS 
Northrop SY Suh Os'44< s% i X's dw dian July 31 £78.0 £145.6 h2.11 h2.61 h2.62 fh0.39 fh2.22 hs1.05 h040 35 446 
Republic * sechaee aga Oe ECS Dec. 31 b308.2 b225.8 i6.05 6.21 i4.56 i461 i1.82 a Ae 
re eee Dec. 31 b580.7 b489.2 5.18 6.23 4.68 5.52  s3.50 100 77 5.2 





. * Paid or declared to March 16. 
31 of following year. 
D—Deficit. N.Ri—Not reported. 
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a—tThree month 


Note: 





g—Adjusted for 3-for-2 stock split. 


b—Nine months. 
h—Adjusted for 2-for-1 


s to December 31. 
split. 


c—-Six months to December 31. 
; i—Adjusted 
Yields are based on 1954 payments or on currently indicated rate. 


f—Six months ended January 


for all stock dividends. s—Plus_ stock. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the trath about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


.-- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Capital Gains 


WueEN REFERENCE is 
made to capital gains before the stock 
market inquiry, some question arises 
as to whether Chairman Fulbright is 
talking about precisely the same thing 
that investment leaders mean by their 
reference to such gains. 

If, by capital gains, the Senator is 
thinking of trading profits, he clearly 
is on firm ground when he suggests 
that there are dangers of “an over- 
emphasis on capital gains.” Wall 
Street in general will agree with him 
that the public should not be encour- 
aged to seek fortune in that manner. 

If by capital gains the Senator re- 
fers to the slow process of accumulat- 
ing capital through savings from in- 
come (on which income taxes have 
already been paid) we cannot agree 
that there has been “an over-emphasis 
on capital gains” and that such gains 
should be taxed “at the regular in- 
come rates the same as they tax my 
salary.” That would dry up the well- 
springs of our capitalistic system and, 
by forcing industry to rely for funds 
on Government, point the sure road 
to socialism. 


The Unweleome Guest 


Un uke THE PLUMBER 
who leaves the house after he has re- 
paired the leak, the Government has 
a continuing desire to remain in the 
affairs of an industry that has called 
on it for assistance. The homebuild- 
ing industry is the latest to learn that 
fact. Consequently, it is today asking 
for changes in housing legislation and 
Government policy. As reported by 
House & Home, industry magazine 
that recently sponsored an extraordi- 
nary round table at which was repre- 
sented virtually every major associa- 
tion concerned with the business, thé 
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round table concluded : ‘The less help 
homebuilding has to accept from Gov- 
ernment the better for our industry. 
Instead of increasing our reliance on 


.Government, we must be prepared to 


take more responsibility—for if Gov- 
ernment takes all the risk Govern- 
ment will take more and more com- 
plete control.” 

Like the Man Who Came to Din- 
ner, the Government, once in, is hard 
to get out. Today Uncle Sam is our 
largest landlord, lender, banker, ship- 
owner and butter hoarder. He is our 
largest producer of electricity. (Pre- 
liminary figures for 1954 indicate that 
he produced 18.4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s power in that year against 13.4 
per cent by street railways, industrial 
companies and mining enterprises, 
and against 68.2 per cent by taxpay- 
ing utilities whose business is that of 
making electric power.) In all, the 
Government is now: in more than 100 
different types of business enterprise 
and in them has, to take an estimate 
of Time, “sunk at least $40 billion.” 


Wage Talks Ahead 


Opentnc cuNs have 
sounded in the 1955 wage negotia- 
tions between several of the nation’s 
largest unions and their largest em- 
ployers of labor. Spearheading labor’s 
bid are the Electrical Workers and 
the Auto Workers unions. On the 
other side of the table are, among 
other employers, the General Electric, 
Radio, General Motors and Ford 
companies. While wage rates, fringe 
benefits and even automation are 
among the questions that will be dis- 
cussed, the vital question to be taken 
up is the guaranteed annual wage. 

Under this plan, as the label would 
indicate, the union leaders seek to ob- 
tain regular payment of wages over 
the year whether production lines are 
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running or are temporarily stopped. \ 
Management itself appears to be sym- 
pathetic with the goal of stability and _ 
would enjoy the same type of security a" 
were it possible to spread work evenly 
over the full year and thus avoid the wh 
hills and valleys of the production “ 
curve. By some companies the ob- " 
jective of year-round employment has “a 
been achieved through - stabilizing 
markets and production. But in many wh 
basic industries, such as steel making * 
and automobile production, there are a 
manifest difficulties in the way. It is - 
here that G. A. W. will meet resist- ¥ 
ance. Management will urge reliance ici 


on state unemployment insurance to 


: to 
bridge the gap. 
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SoME STUDENTS of the 
market have been impressed less by 
the recent market sell-off and more 
by the character of the market’s un- 
dertone. Bankers have questioned 
whether credit is not being stretched 
a little bit thin in home-building, in 
buying automobiles and appliances. 
Washington reports have mentioned 
such possibilities as closer scrutiny 
of profits from defense contracts 
and further tightening of margin 
requirements. And from manufac- 
turing centers have come rumors 
of strike possibilities. Add conflicting 
reports on the military outlook in the 
Far East and it becomes clear that the 
amber light of caution has been sig- 
naled clearly. However, people keep 
on buying new homes and new cats, 
manufacturers and wholesalers are re- 
plenishing inventories, and investors 
refuse to show anything remotely re- 
sembling hysteria. The market, long 
due for a breather, appears on bal- 
ance to be performing well. Conti- 
dence in the long range future has not 
been undermined. 
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hat is believed 

to have been the 
nation’s first bus line 
made its maiden trip 
on October 29, 1907, 
between two Texas 
cities. Since the noisy 
chain-drive, six-cylin- 
der bus (built to or- 
der for $735) was 
considered to be a 
public menace, hardy volunteers for 
the ride were carried free. In 1914 a 
now historic route was opened be- 
tween Hibbins and Alice, Minn., by 
a local automobile dealer who later 
joined with other early bus operators 
to expand the line throughout Min- 
nesota, to nearby states, and finally 
from coast to coast and into Canada. 
This interstate organization, pio- 
neered by the late Carl E. Wickman, 
became the Greyhound Corporation 
which Wickman ultimately served as 
president and chairman. Greyhound’s 
routes now penetrate into every state 
in the Union and link the more pop- 
ulous centers of several Canadian 
provinces, covering some 96,000 
miles of routes including the opera- 
tions of subsidiaries. It is unique in 
the inter-city bus transportation in- 
dustry as it does many times the busi- 
ness of its nearest competitor among 
the few publicly-owned companies. 
The only other domestic coast-to- 
coast unit is Transcontinental Bus 
System which operates chiefly in the 
Middle West, the South, Southwest, 
and Far West. American Buslines, 


9 per cent owned, operates between 
: 






Companies 





*Bus Miles 













*In millions. 
Transportation. 
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New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington and the - Pacific 
Coast, the entire system comprising 





©Babout 27,000 miles. 










































In Canada, Provincial Transport 
(Montreal Stock Exchange) links 
the principal towns and cities in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
Tunning as far west as Toronto and 
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Buses Owned . 
*Rev. Passengers . 
*Oper. Revenue .. 
*Net Oper. Rev... 


Note: 


Bus Transport Shares 
Have Little Attraction 


Profit margins are traditionally narrow and operating 
results are vulnerable to cost increases. Special con- 


ditions lifted net of the industry leader last year 


Intercity Bus Operations 


1951 1952 1953 1954 

. 2,847 2,650 2,625 
... 29,266 28,563 28,500 27,600 
vos Se 1,480 1,527 1,437 
823 779 750 669 

$564.4 $575.7 $569.9 $530.3 

56.1 56.6 51.8 36.6 

1954 figures are preliminary. Source: Bus 


North Bay. This company, now in 
its 27th year, has compiled a good 
operating record although total mile- 
age covered is considerably less than 
that traversed by the coast-to-coast 
operators in the U. S. 


Private Autos Compete 


Principal competitor of. intercity 
bus travel is the private automobile, 
and more extensive car ownership 
since World War II has been the 
primary cause of reduced bus line 
earnings. Last year, reflecting in part 
some loss in military traffic, the num- 
ber of inter-city bus passengers car- 
ried declined nearly 11 per cent, while 
estimated operating revenue fell 
about seven per cent. The number of 
companies engaged in the business 
and the number of buses owned has 
shown progressive declines during 
the last few years, a trend arising in 
large part from consolidations or 
mergers. 

Profit margins are traditionally 
narrow in this highly competitive 
business, which in the U. S. is sub- 
ject also to ICC regulation. Operat- 
ing results are therefore vulnerable to 





cost increases, particularly since ap- 
plications for fare increases must wait 
upon the completion of frequently 
protracted hearings and of official ac- 
tion. The industry now is striving to 
obtain a bigger share of the travel 
tour market, an important source of 
additional revenue which has been in- 
creasing in recent years. Supplemen- 
tary services such as charter coach 
operations and mail and express will 
also help to make up for the loss of 
military traffic last year. 

Improved service is signaled by the 
100 Scenicruiser buses put in opera- 
tion by Greyhound in 1954 on which 
the revenue per bus mile is substan- 
tially higher than that of buses re- 
placed. While this additional revenue 
is small so far in relation to the total, 
400 more of these buses are to be 
delivered by mid-1955 while orders 
for others may be placed in the fu- 
ture. Along with continued improve- 
ment in through service, Greyhound 
cites a trend toward longer-haul bus 
travel. Short-haul traffic, however, 
continues to decline as former bus 
patrons turn more and more to pri- 
vate car ownership. 

Acquisition by Greyhound Corpo- 
ration last year of the 33.7 per cent 
common stock interest held by South- 
ern Pacific Company in Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines.and a 50 per cent inter- 
est held by Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Pennsylvania Greyhound had a fa- 
vorable effect on common _ share 
earnings. However, company revenues 
otherwise showed a decline, although 
the downward trend narrowed in re- 
cent months. Emphasis on long-haul 
traffic and improved equipment for 
vacation travel may bring about some 
improvement in near-term results. 

Both Greyhound Corporation and 
Provincial Transport have a regular 
$1 annual dividend rate which yields 
fairly generous speculative returns at 
present prices, although for invest- 
ment purposes the shares have little 
or no attraction for the average port- 
folio holder. 


The Bus Transportation Companies 








——— Revenues — Earned Per Share————._ Divi- 
(Millions) 7-——Annual——, -—9 Months—. dends Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1954 Price 
Greyhound ......... $229.0 a$187.7 a$172.7 $1.26 $1.27 - c$1.35 $1.00 15 
N. Y. C. Omnibus. . 24.2 al5.2 al8.7. 2.52 1.47 0.74 213 2.50 32 
Provincial Transport 13.1 146 N.R. 1.23 1.30 N.R. N.R. b1.00 16 
Transcontinental Bus 30.3 27.9 N.R. 14.01 0.63 N.R. N.R. None 5 





a—Nine months. 
reported. 





b—In Canadian funds, less 15% non-resident tax. 


c—-Full year. N.R.—Not 
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BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY Broadened markets and sustained high production 
— contributed substantially to Marquette’s growth in 
Assets 1954 1953 sales, earnings and financial stability during 1954. 
Working capital. .... $ 7,275,470 | $ 6,610,754 The full story, including complete facts and sta- 
Investments in tistics on the year’s operations, is presented in 
other companies... 50,000 50,000 


our just-published annual report. We will 


Other wanes. sob owne 29,354 1,187,546 be pleased to send you a copy on request. 
Properties, plants & 

equipment—net... 35,282,530 25,531,685 
Deferred charges. ... 1,020,623 898,754 





Liabilities and $43,657,977 | $34,278,739 
Investments. MARQUETTE Cement 


Long term debt..... $11,400,000 | $ 8,500,000 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RWI sonic ws nie : 1,524,810 1,146,896 
















Preferred shares and 
SUREUIIBNS os once 's 3,780,000 3,802,800 
coe nae shee 9,500,000 | , 8,500,000 Operating eight cement producing satiate aaa 
ea an 14,631,242 | -11,694,428 plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, santdiiaen deen dueiuaaiiin 
itional paid in Tennessee, Mississippi and G i : " 
capital. .......... 2,821,925 634,615 ; eS ee 














$43,657,977 | $34,278,739 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES +« 20 N. WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











January and March dips have removed much of the specula- 


tive froth. Further irregularity may be witnessed over the next 


few weeks, but longer term market outlook has been improved 


At the close of 1954, after fifteen and one-half 
months of practically uninterrupted advance in the 
stock market, investors appear to have grown 
spoiled. The brief and limited dip in January did 
not disturb them much, even though it considerably 
exceeded (in extent) any decline witnessed since 
the fall of 1953. But the sharper drop of early 
March, following so closely on the heels of its 
predecessor, has occasioned genuine dismay. Many 
people feel that the roof has fallen in, and still 
worse, that it has done so without justification. 


No one likes to see paper profits fade away 
even temporarily. But a one-way market like that 
of 1954 is not only unprecedented but dangerous. 
Price trends such as those seen since the beginning 
of the current year are entirely normal, and much 
healthier. They have removed much of the specu- 
lative froth which had accumulated during the pre- 
vious period, thus placing the market in a stronger 
position to resume the uptrend without going to the 
ridiculous extremes which in the past have always 
brought on an eventual collapse. 


It is purely a matter of opinion whether the 
January and March corrections have been suffi- 
ciently extensive to warrant a renewed advance 
from present levels. It seems rather doubtful that 
such an advance can make much headway over 
coming weeks. The Fulbright investigation and 
heightened tension in the Far East probably pro- 
vided more of an excuse than a reason for the 
latest dip, but there is no doubt that they had some 
adverse effect, and this may be repeated. On the 
other hand, the political threat to dividend tax 
relief and liberalized depreciation rules has abated 
and may soon disappear completely. 


While further market irregularity may be 
witnessed over the next few weeks, the longer term 
outlook is favorably defined, and fully justifies a 
generally constructive attitude. The current busi- 
ness picture is characterized by booming auto and 
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other retail sales, a decidedly subnormal rise in 
unemployment in February, high production levels 
and a continuing upturn in such previously de- 
pressed fields as farm implements. Even more im- 
portant are two recent indications of further 
improvement over coming months. 


One of these is found in the annual survey of 
consumer buying intentions conducted for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. These surveys have proven 
highly accurate in the past. Preliminary findings 
for 1955, just released, indicate that more people 
intend to build or buy non-farm homes than in any 
previous postwar year, that spending on furniture, 
appliances and used cars should increase, and that 
the market for new cars will be as strong as could 
reasonably be expected—though not large enough 
to maintain present schedules indefinitely. 


The other favorable development is a report by 
the SEC and the Department of Commerce that 
capital outlays by business are now expected to 
show a small gain this year instead of declining 
as had previously been anticipated. This change 
undoubtedly reflects the improvement in business 
conditions since businessmen were last polled on 
the subject three months ago. Continuation of this 
trend over coming months, which now seems likely, 
would probably lead to a further upward revision 
in expansion and modernization plans. 


In the light of this business background, the 
excellent first quarter earnings reports which will 
make their appearance in another month, and its 
own improved technical position, the stock market 
should eventually be able to recover the ground 
recently lost and go to new peaks. But balancing 
risks against possible rewards, it is advisable for 
investors to avoid fast movers and concentrate their 
funds in shares which are most reasonably valued 
in relation to current and prospective future earn- 
ings and dividends. 

Written March 17, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Investment Service Section 


CURRENT TRENDS 











Industrial Output Climbs 


Industrial production early this month was the 
highest since September 1953. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted production index rose 
two points in February to 133, only four points 
below the record level of May and June 1953 
(1947-49—100). It edged still higher in early 
March on an increase in steel and automotive out- 
put while production of television sets also rose. 
(The FRB index for February 1954 was 125, and 
123 for March, lowest point of the year.) Aside 
from steel and automobiles, output of primary 
metals, household appliances, rubber, paper, furni- 
ture, and chemical and petroleum products has 
been rising. 


Bonds vs. Preferreds 


The list of companies refinancing their old, high- 
dividend preferred stocks continues to grow, with 
Continental Baking, American Locomotive, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific taking steps in this 
direction. The major advantage is the fact that 
unlike preferred dividends, bond interest is deduct- 
ible in computing income subject to tax. In addi- 
tion to tax savings, issuance of bonds at current 
money rates results in lower senior charges, thus 
improving common share earnings. The new bond 
issues in many cases are debentures (unsecured 
obligations) which minimize the burden of a debt 
obligation in a company’s capital structure. 


Atomic Power Progress 

Detroit Edison’s plan to build a $45 million, 
100,000-kilowatt atomic breeder reactor in the 
Detroit area marks another step in the steady 
march toward atom-generated power. Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York has already an- 
nounced its intention to build a nuclear power 
plant near Peekskill, N. Y., and the Westinghouse 
Electric-Duquesne Light plant in Pennsylvania (the 
country’s first nuclear generating facility) will be 
completed around the end of 1957. Meanwhile, the 
first nuclear reactor established specifically for in- 
dustrial research will be built by North American 
Aviation for the Armour Research Foundation. 
Nevertheless, this country is being challenged for 
leadership in the development of peacetime atomic 
power. Great Britain recently announced plans for 
twelve atomic power stations in the next decade, 
capable of producing up to two million kilowatts 
16 


of electricity. They will be built by private industry 
for the nationalized electricity authority. 


Linoleum Sales Battle 

Competition continues keen in the smooth-surface 
flooring field, resulting in slim margins for the 
four leading linoleum companies, Armstrong Cork, 
Congoleum, Pabco Products, and Bird & Son. The 
crowth of asphalt tile (composed largely of petro- 
leum resins and asbestos) has affected linoleum 
sales. Shipments of the asphalt product, which is 
the largest selling tile, exceeded 750 million square 
feet in 1954 compared with only 70 million square 
feet in 1941. Linoleum output totaled around 630 
million square feet last year and nearly half of all 
production is being sold in small squares to facili- 
tate the do-it-yourself trend. Another growing com- 
petitor of linoleum is vinyl-asbestos tile. This prod- 
uct, now the second ranking tile, has been gaining 
in popularity, aided by a price cut last December. 


More Oil Reserves 


Proved reserves of both petroleum and gas in- 
creased last year for the eleventh straight annual 
period. Based on the 1954 production rate, the 
record volume of nearly 29.6 billion barrels of 
crude oil reserves at the year-end would last the 
nation 13.1 years, precisely the same time span as 
was indicated a full quarter of a century ago. 

Oil geologists say that as many possible future 
oil and gas areas are in sight in the U. S. and 
Canada as there ever were, and that no lack of 
supply is foreseen as long as there is incentive to 
explore. The net increase in crude oil reserves last 
year was 615.9 million barrels, and allowing for 
a decline in reserves of natural gas liquids, the net 
gain in liquid petroleum reserves was 422.5 mil- 
lion barrels, total reserves climbing to 34.8 billion. 
The increase in natural gas reserves last year was 
comparatively small for a number of reasons, but 
known reserves of 211.7 trillion cubic feet at the 
year-end was nevertheless a new record. These 
statistics cover new discoveries, revisions of pre- 
vious estimates and extension of known pools, but 
do not include any estimate of the oil or gas un- 
derlying “favorable” acreage which still remains 
untested. 


Silicone Surge 


Silicones, which have been described as the off- 
spring of a chemical marriage between sand and 
oil, continue to rank among the fastest-growing 
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chemical compounds. Although it was not until 
1946 that commercial production started, sales are 
running at the rate of $30 million a year and new 
applications are being steadily developed. Silicone- 
treated paper is being used to clean eye glasses, 
and silicone products are making possible water- 
repellent leather jackets and shoes. Fabrics treated 
with silicones have been found to have greater 
wear resistance, and the silicone finish is not re- 
moved even after repeated dry cleaning. Dow- 
Corning Company, jointly owned by Dow Chem- 
ical and Corning Glass, and General Electric are 
leaders in the field at present while Union Carbide 
has a new plant under construction. 


Pulp Prices Rise 


Wood pulp prices are expected to be increased 
at the beginning of the next month. Two mills 
have already announced higher prices for domestic 
bleached sulfite pulp and bleached kraft, basic raw 
materials for paper and paperboard. Previous pulp 
increases were absorbed but higher raw material 
costs made this increase necessary. The demand for 
paperboard is reported to have taken an uptrend. 
Order backlogs all along the line are building up. 
However, with the increases in price, the market is 
expected to slow down a little as the inventories on 
hand are used. 


Boats for Sale 


In the small craft industry all is smooth sailing. 
and the outlook is for more of the same. With more 
time and money for recreation, landlubbers have 
fast turned into week-end and vacation-time sailors. 
Last year there were an estimated 5.3 million rec- 
reational craft cruising in U. S. waters—good 
advertising for both those who were guests at the 
moment and those who watched from the shore. As 





a result the pleasure boat industry expects 1955 to 
be better than 1954. And last year’s sales topped 
$1 billion for the first time. Present indications are 
that this will not be a too difficult figure to top 
as most makers say orders are up anywhere from 
15 to 200 per cent. 


Corporate Briefs 

Amerada Petroleum stockholders vote May 2 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Studebaker-Packard is expected to report a net 
loss for the 1955 first quarter. 

United Aircraft shareholders will vote April 26 
on increasing the authorized common stock and 
creation of a new preference stock; directors are 
contemplating redemption of presently outstanding 
preferred. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio plans to refund its outstand- 
ing fixed interest bonds, replacing them with an 
issue carrying lower interest rate and sinking fund 
charges. 

American-Marietta President Robert Pflaumer 
predicts increase in common dividend at next di- 
rectors meeting. 

Sunbeam Corporation shareholders will vote 
June 3 on increasing the authorized common stock 
in order to pave way for a 1-for-2 stock dividend. 


Latest Market Statistics 





Mar. 16 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 13.21 9.99 
rere 11.11 5.49 
SP SD ka ov eeass 15.96 14.56 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.33% 5.49% 
yr 4.99 6.56 
20 Utilities ......... 4.64 5.01 
DP I 6 wiesneed. 4.40 5.46 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 

Bonds Common Stocks for Income 

These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
the investment caliber of individual issues. issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 


classification may be used as supplementary selections. 
Recent Net Call 

















Price Yield Price = ae — Yield 
U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67........... 97 2.72% Not American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 178 50% 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.08 104 Borden Company ............ 2.80 *280 64 4.4 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 109 3.33 Not Columbia Gas System ........ 0.90 0.90 16 5.6 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 97 3.05 100% Consolidated Edison .......... 230 240 47 5.1 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, ES ED aka euescwaneden 3.00 300 52 58 

SUD: taekawidden Sone le elated 99 3.18 105 Louisville & Nashville ......... 500 500 82 6.1 
(taps Sermabe Ssy SOT ese scccsnuass 8. 3.43 100 MacAndrews & Forbes ....... 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 90 3.17 103 May Department Stores....... 1.80 180 35 5.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.16 102% NE i tcavctaiscascwn 180 180 31 58 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 92 3.16 105 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 220 45 49 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 107. 3.85 105 Panic Lilie ices cccvcees 162% 200 38 5.3 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 101 3.17 103% Philip Morris Ltd. ......00005 3.00 3.00 39 7.7 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 103 3.29 104.4 Safeway Stores .........e000 240 240 4 55 

Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... > i > Sa ie SS 

Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 47 75.1 

a phadueakgetas 1.70 215 38 5.7 

EN UE okesctietricecsa 200 225 4 5.1 

Preferred Stocks Texas Company ............-. 3.40 3.75 9 4.2 
. Union Pacific Railroad ........ 600 600 151 40 

These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- Walgreen Company ........... 170 160 2 57 

ment purposes. West Penn Electric ........... 1.10 135 25 F4.8 
Recent Call *Also paid stock. +Based on current quarterly rate. 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar ‘Ref. 7% cum...... 141 496% Not rey 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 109 4.82 110 Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(per $50) mom-Cum. 2.000.500... 50 424 Not These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 4.29 106 degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.52 (1960) for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum... 42 4.76 © 50 Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
Wheeling Steel $5 Cum............ 100 5.00 105 ments in this classification. 

c-Dividends—, Recent 
1953. 1954 Price Yield 
rr rs er $3.00 $3.00 55 55% 
Long Term Growth Stocks Bethlehem Steel ............. 4.00 5.75 123 §48 
Brooklyn Union Gas .......... 150 160 34 5.2 

Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or Chomt, Posbe@y ocscececusicues 250 250 4 63 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield Container Corporation ........ 2.20 250 62 48 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. Flintkote Company ........... 200 300 41 6.1 

anton bbe cn gents 400 500 99 5.4 
sai idden Company ............ 2.00 200 4 520 
——, eet Yield Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 5:00 103 55.8 
Dow Clamalioel: 5 c0osescssncet *$1.00 $1.00 44 23% rerendlemaa orion ag ea <- oa ae a 
El Paso Natural CONTR segs *1.60 2.00 43 4.7 Sinclair Oil ose ene: cpeanantege 2.60 2.60 52 5.0 
Gonaral Feeds. osciecicevesess 265 2.75 78 3.9 cabal. Take oe : : ‘ 
: oe Sperry Corporation ........... 150 1.75 49 41 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 *300 76 4.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon.....- 250 250 83 30 ER neecouil eS aE = ll 
United Air Lines ............. 150 150 40 38 Te Peta a ' ' 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 250 76 . 33 *Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. tBased 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. §Based on $6 indicated annual 
*Also paid stock. *Based on current quarterly rate. payment. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Recently discovered defects in 1954 tax laws are bear- 


ish, but there's also bullish news from Washington— 


Hoover Commission recommendations have hit some snags 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—There has 
been a bearish development, more im- 
portant than anything said at the 
stock market hearings, that may re- 
troactively affect 1954 earnings. The 
1954 tax bill contained greater reduc- 
tions than the Treasury experts, who 
proposed them to Congress, realized 
at the time. Particularly, Congress 
must get rid of the section letting 
companies deduct various 1955 ex- 
penses from 1954 earnings. 

It may well be that various com- 
panies have entered into new promo- 
tions precisely because of the clause. 
Some may be doing it on bank money. 
If the original gift is taken back, such 
promotion may have to be curtailed, 
the effect of which could be to reduce 
current incomes. Congress is aware 
of all that. On the other hand, the 
allowance granted in the tax bill is, 
so to speak, open-end, and estimates 
of how much the Treasury will lose 
run into billions. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
agreed that there are many other sec- 
tions which, on second thought, must 
be either revised or scrapped. There’s 
a chance that the present Congress 
will go over the entire bill. If there 
are additional sections, which allow 
greater tax deductions than first cal- 
culated, they may be eliminated. 


Unfortunately for himself, Secre- 
tary Humphrey doesn’t get along 
with the Congressional leaders of both 
parties he must deal with. At recent 
hearings, he took practically no re- 
sponsibility for the sections in the tax 
code he now considers to be defects. 
So, Congressmen decided to needle 
him—mostly by asking him questions 
of detail and finding that he doesn’t 
know the answers. Republicans didn’t 
bother to defend. 





There’s also some bullish news. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s survey 
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of what people intend to buy, which 
so far has been a pretty good fore- 
caster, shows that they’re in an ex- 
travagant mood. Moreover, a lot of 
people feel rich. 

More interesting than the antici- 
pations are the factual tabulations. 
Since 1947, the class earning less than 
$2,000 has declined from 36 per cent 
to 23 per cent of the total. The class 
earning less than $3,000 has declined 
from 58 per cent to 37 per cent. It’s 
the $4,000-$5,000 and higher brackets 
where percentages have risen. But in 
that time there hasn’t been much 
change in liquid assets; there’s a 
larger percentage without a cent. 

People are far more optimistic. In 
early 1954, 15 per cent feared that 
in a year they’d be worse off; now 
this proportion is only 6 per cent. 
Those who expect to be doing better 
make up 39 per cent of the popula- 
tion, as compared with 29 per cent a 
year earlier. And more people think 
they’re better off than last year. 


For what it’s worth, most of the 
political writers are convinced that 
Eisenhower will run in 1956 and, of 
course, win. Almost as many are con- 
vinced that he won’t carry a Republi- 
can Congress along with him. In the 
Senate especially, the Republican can- 
didates who must run are considered 
to have lost their popularity—at the 
White House as well as at home. 


The Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations seem to have fallen flat. 
They’re not talked about much either 
on Capitol Hill or in the executive 
branch. You hear forecasts that many 
particular recommendations will be 
disowned. The Democrats are looking 
them over mainly in order, if possible, 
to saddle their opponents with them. 

The trouble is that they attack im- 
portant vested interests. For example, 
Rural Electrification Authority, which 





finances rural power and telephone 
cooperatives, is as solidly entrenched 
as any agency one can find. The Com- 
mission would require that coopera- 
tive financing be done privately. The 


Federal Housing Authority, 
would be put on a private basis. 
The proposals would have to be 
passed by Congress, which is un- 
sympathetic. Neither will strong sup- 
port come from. the executive branch, 
members of which have been writing 
dissenting opinions. There has been 
some effort to drum up public support 
but this doesn’t come to anything. 


too, 


Senator Fulbright wisely advises 
those buying or selling stocks to pay 
no attention to what people testify 
before his committee. It was of course 
to be expected that people would make 
proposals — such as putting trading 
for the time being on a cash basis— 
which would provide immediate bear 
propaganda. The Senator himself 
has cautioned that it’s just talk. 


There will be a fairly strenuous 
effort this spring to get rid of Fair 
Trade. Such Congressmen as Repre- 
sentative Celler, who opposes it, have 
not yet offered legislation. They’re 
awaiting the Administration recom- 
mendation. This, it’s said, will come 
at the end of the month. With Ad- 
ministration backing, a bill would get 
farther than it would otherwise. 

However, it’s probable that the de- 
mands that Fair Trade be retained 
are still too powerful to resist, even 
if less so than when the Act was 
passed. Some of the former propo- 
nents are discouraged and, under 
pressure of competition, ask release 
from their price fixing agreements. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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How a half-century of concen- 
tration on “fine engineering” in- 
evitably shapes the personality 
of a business, is well set forth in 
“First Fifty Years’’—Golden 
Anniversary book of 


EQUIPMENT 





a copy is yours upon reques? 
on business letterhead. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 



































PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives e@ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks e@ 
excavator cranes @ fractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 


Inform Yourself 


on Canada’s Mines 


For 40 years The Northern Miner 
has given Canadians (and thousands 
of American subscribers) exclusive, 
first hand news on mining develop- 
ments. 





Covers all camps from coast to coast 
—a remarkable news service not 
elsewhere available. In addition: full 
final quotes, complete statistics, re- 
ports on mining stock and metal 
markets. The recognized Canadian 


authority. 


THE NORTHERN MINER 


Toronto - $7.50 a year, $4.50 six mos. 
Specimen copy on request. 


Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promcte, distribute your 
hook. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
come. Write today for booklet FD. It’s free. 


Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W. 31st St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 





New-Business Brevities 





Appliances . . . 

The public soon will be hearing a 
great deal more about the heat pump 
(FW, Dec. 25, ’46), a device which 
utilizes only outside air and electricity 
in order to heat a home in the winter 
and cool it in the summer, now that 
General Electric Company has intro- 
duced a completely new line at re- 
duced prices which will make it more 
attractive for the mass market—pic- 
tured below is the new GE heat 
pump, trade-named the Weathertron, 
built into a recreation room wall to 
air condition an entire home; if de- 





sired, the cover panel may be painted 
or wallpapered to blend with room 


decor... . For the distaff side of the 
audience, there’s a new Pfaff Model 
230 automatic sewing machine cur- 
rently being promoted by the Pfaff 
Sewing Machine Company—‘Guar- 
anteed for More Than a Lifetime,” 
the new machine is fully automatic, 
uses a dial system that enables a 
housewife to embroider any one of 
1,120 designs and to perform other 
sewing operations with ease. 

Hard on the heels of announcements 
of industrial washing machines to 
permit the cleaning of machine parts 
by soundwaves rather than physical 
action is the development of a similar 
device by which the housewife can do 
her family laundry—made in England 
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by G. Developments Ltd., the Gnome 


Vibrator, as it is called, is virtually 
noiseless and effectively removes dirt 
from even the most delicate of cloth- 
ing articles including the so-called 
un-launderable fabrics such as lace. 


Office Equipment... 

A new concept in cleaning type- 
writer keys stems from introduction 
by Underwood Corporation of a 
chemically treated adhesive _ strip 
called Kleen-Type which is tempo- 
rarily affixed to the typewriter platen 
—then, as the typist goes through a 
key exercise, any ink, dirt or lint 
lodged on the key characters is auto- 
matically picked up on the coated 
strip. . .. Newest in the famous fam- 
ily of Scotch brand tapes is a mend- 
ing tape of Celanese acetate film 
which: is practically invisible upon 
contact with paper, and which can be 
written upon with pencil or ink—on 
sale at leading stationery stores, this 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
product is called Number 810 Perma- 
nent Mending Tape. . If you've 
ever wondered why ribbons for busi- 
ness machines are made of silk, cot- 
ton and nylon, or asked any other 
questions about ribbons, the answers 
will be found in a six-page so-called 
pocket encyclopedia currently being 
distributed by Remington Rand, Inc. 
—written in question-and-answer 
style, the pamphlet covers all types 
of business machines from addressers 
to typewriters. . . . In 30 seconds the 
new Copease Duplex Photocopy ma- 
chine shown below can roll out legally 
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| CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNINGS RETAINED CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
| (in thousands of dollars) (in thousands of dollars) December 31 
l 1954 1953 1954 1953 
SALES AND OTHER INCOME CURRENT ASSETS 
| Cash . ary .$ 4,063 $ 4,145 
| Net sales . . . . «© 2 © © «© « $100,787 $96,898 Marketable Securities +, Ge ota vere ES 3,198 
l BOIGHEOMAEE? ig - 8 el al Oe S 220 241 Receivables, less Reserves . . . . . 10,213 8,779 
Miscellaneous income (net) . . . . 627 1,100 Inventories . . . - « ¢ © « « 26,949 30,511 
TOTAL SALES AND OTHER INCOME 101,634 98,239 a eS Owe 31,357 46,633 
| CURRENT LIABILITIES l 
| Costs AND ExPENSES Accounts payable and accrued liabilities . 2,799 3,101 | 
| eek col eesti hail ilittinin ian Accrued taxes less federal tax notes 1,055 870 
P 2 “oe 3% Notes, instalment due May 1. . 600 400 | 
| materials, etc. 3 75,118 73,772 Dividends payable i sit yl 743 l 
Selling, administrative andl other TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . . . . 5,213 5,114 | 
l MMM... ss ssc te ME ee WORKING CAPITAL. . . . «. « . « 46,144 41,519 | 
ciati idee ee er od 2,744 2,100 i 
| ao 348 a “ OTHER ASSETS 
l ee 6 2 ee TS eS Fae ‘ i | ee ee ee ee 2,734 | 
Interest. 2. 2 ee ee eee 261 271 Standing timber . . . © « « « 2,706 3,017 | 
| Federal taxes on income 3,000 2,400 Property, plant and equipment 18,263 18,525 | 
{ TOTAL COSTS AND EXPENSES . . 96,072 93,920 Prepaid expenses . . 1,341 A358 5 
| ae ee WORKING CAPITAL AND OTHER ASSETS 70,338 67,153 ' 
i 
NET weeinien FOR THE YEAR 5,562 4,319 Depuct | 
EARNINGS RETAINED, BEGINNING OF YEAR. 19,755 18,408 ae Pen RRNA ie SIES-A SES ict Poe | 
oo ee - « $62,538 $58,753 | 
: | 25,317 PII 9 
CapiTaL STOCK | 
: ii brite ates alee Preferred, par value $25, outstanding | 
| Divipenps _— ‘600,000 shares . - 15,000 15,000 | 
| Preteriee Stock... « &- © @ -& << 900 900 Common, no par value, outstanding, er | 
. > 2 
| Comtiock . . «<i a ds 2,150 2,072 1,067,236 shares 1954, 1,036,060 in 1953 25,271 23,998 
5 ; ; penis TOTAL CAPITAL STOCK 40,271 38,998 | 
> i ___ 3,050 2,972 EARNINGS RETAINED . « « 22,267 19,755 | 
{ EARNINGS RETAINED, END OF YEAR. . . $ 22,267 = $19,755 CaPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RE. TAINED . . $62,538 $58,753 | 
: a : 
| 





THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1954 ANNUAL REPORT SUMMARY* 
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A Great Name in Matches, Pulp Products, Lumber, Building Supplies and Woodenware. 
Experience from 1835.. 


- Methods of Today... 


*We will be pleased to furnish a copy of our Annual Report on request to the Secretary of the Company. 





acceptable copies of documents and 
papers; unlike older models, this one 
works under any type of lighting and 
permits copying of stapled papers and 
overlapped cards—Copease Manufac- 
turing Company, which recently 
acquired a U.S. patent on this Ger- 
inan import, will also license other 
American companies to manufacture 
it under their own trade-names (first 
licensee: Remington Rand). 





Random Notes... 

Popularity of hardtop automotive 
styling is certain to soar to new 
heights this season as General Motor’s 
Oldsmobile division becomes the first 
to introduce a four-door version— 
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available in all three Holiday series, 
the four-door hardtop’s most striking 
feature is absence of a center pillar 
above the window line. . . . Business- 
men who would like to cash in on 
their company’s anniversary date will 
find a number of profitable sug- 
gestions on how to do so in a tersely 
worded six-page brochure, Planning 
the Anniversary Program, written by 
Etna M. Kelley—Miss Kelley is the 
author of The Business Founding 
Date Directory, a compilation of over 
9,000 business firms whose founding 
dates from 1687 to 1915 (Morgan & 
Morgan, publishers; price $10)... . 
A colorless sealer being introduced by 
Permatex Company in time for April 


Forestry of Tomorrow. 








showers is said to form a leak-proof 
bond when applied to automobiles 
where the windshield meets the rub- 
ber—packaged in small tubes, it’s sold 
under the name Permatex Glass 
Sealer... . An attractive new dustpan 
molded of Bakelite polyethylene won't 
rust and because of its softness 
doesn’t scratch floors—made by Al- 
ladin Plastics, Inc., it’s offered in red 
or yellow by many department and 
hardware stores. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped. envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Business Background 





100 to 150 new accounts opened daily during March market slide 


by monthly payment plan buyers of stocks—Why they were unafraid 





OLID INVESTORS—There is 
S more than a little irony in the 
behavior of the so-called little fellow 
during the period March 4-14 when, 
with the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age declining from 419.63 to 391.36, 
he bought stocks. During that period 
the Senate Banking Committee ques- 
tioned whether the small investor was 
as well equipped as the big investor, 
like BERNARD M. Barucu, to cope 
with a declining market, and Chair- 
man J. WILLIAM FucsricHt had ex- 
pressed his misgiving about the pro- 
priety of the Stock Exchange’s edu- 
cational program. Also during that 
period of reaction, the little fellow 
(as mirrored in operations of the 
Monthly Investment Plan) practiced 
two rules that have become Wall 
Street adages. He bought on weak- 
ness when the other fellow wanted to 
sell and, though he may have called 
it by a different name, he applied the 
principle of dollar-averaging. 


Confidenee Index — During the 
decline which was broken only on 
one day of moderate rally, new 
monthly payment plans were taken 
out at a rate varying from 100 to 150 
a day. As of mid-March some 31,000 
plans were operative. In continuing 
their payments during a period when 
headlines screeched the fact that some 
seven billion dollars had been knock- 
ed off the market valuation of listed 
stocks in one week, the plan’s sub- 
scribers confirmed ‘an earlier survey 
result. Eighty-five per cent of the 
men and women in the plan had said 
they would continue to buy more 
stock when and if stocks became 
cheaper. In doing so, they revealed 
confidence that such giants of Amer- 
ican industry as General Electric, 
General Motors, Union Carbide, du 
Pont and U. S. Steel, among other 
favorites, would be in business and 
paying dividends five, ten or twenty 
years hence. Lower prices did not 
shake their faith, They were pur- 
chasing income primarily. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





| Funston 


Smith 


Four Safeguards — KeitnH Fun- 
STON and the Stock Exchange firms 
that have supported the monthly in- 
vestment plan as a key part of the 
educational program of the Exchange 
have surrounded it with four import- 
ant safeguards in the form of these 
principles of investment that are 
hammered home to persons opening 
such accounts: (1) Investors should 
first cushion themselves with ade- 
quate cash reserves and insurance. 
(2) They should tailor their stock 
purchases to the risk they can well 
afford to take. (3) They should get 
the pertinent facts about a company 
before buying its common. shares. 
And (4) they should confine their 
purchases to better known stocks 
with proven dividend records. 


Other Features—President Fun- 
ston’s distant goal is to treble the 
present base of people owning stocks. 
“Every member of the Exchange 
Community,” he says, “has an im- 
portant responsibility.” That respon- 
sibility is investor education. WIN- 
THROoP H. SMITH, managing partner 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, is a strong supporter of the 
program. “The investor,’ he says, 
“should know what he is doing.” To 
enable him to decide, his firm supplies 
the information and the stock buyer 
makes the selection. This is in har- 
mony with the philosophy of Senior 
Partner CHartes E. MErrILt, who 
long ago argued that any man who 
is smart enough to save money is 





smart enough to invest—if given the 
facts. With these and other facts in 
mind it is puzzling to Wall Street 
observers that Committee members 
should question investor education. 





Crane Company—This company, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
valves and fittings, and producer of 
kitchen, bathroom and heating equip- 
ment, will commemorate its 100th an- 
niversary on July 5. On that date, 
in 1855, RicHARD TELLER CRANE 
opened a one-man, self-built shop in 
Chicago. His first products were 
brass couplings. JoHN L. HoLtoway, 
president, sometimes tells friends of 
Founder Crane’s refusal to donate to 
funds for colleges. It was not because 
of opposition to education, but be- 
cause he felt there was not enough 
money for schools generally and he 
concentrated on the objective of pro- 
viding a means of education in the 
lower schools. “Every boy,” he said, 
“should have an opportunity to go 
to school.” 





Sales Growth — The Hooker 
Electrochemical Company in its cur- 
rent report issued for the fiscal year 
1954 (ended November 30) presents 
a ten-year comparative. statement 
showing an increase in sales from 
$19.1 million in 1945 to $44.6 million 
last year. Net income rose from $1.1 
million to $4.2 million. Last year 
marked its fiftieth anniversary. Head- 
quarters are in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
the home of a number of important 
chemical companies, and in addition 
to its plant there the company has 
plants in Tacoma, Wash., and Mon- 
tague, Mich., the latter opened just 
a year ago. “We look forward to the 
future with confidence,” said Presi- 
dent R. L. Murray. 





Arnold N. Tschudy—The Bank 
of America lost one of its highly re- 
garded vice presidents last week when 
ArNnoLp. N. TscHupy died in Palm 
Springs, Cal., a day after he had con- 
ferred with President S. CLARK 
BeIsE and other top officers. Mr. 
Tschudy was widely acquainted in a 
number of Latin American countries 
as well as in Wall Street, where he 
made his headquarters, and on the 
West Coast. Before joining the Bank 
of America he had been with General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’s 
- 1954 Annual Report Is Off the Presses 


it Like any good Annual Report, it presents a complete picture of the company’s past 
achievements and future plans. 


yn In 1954 inventory reductions and other factors lowered the output of the entire steel 
1 industry. The tightened market put J&L’s postwar plant program to its first severe test— 
we and proved the resiliency of today’s J&L. 

d- Here are some of the highlights of J&L’s 1954 Annual Report: 

- @ net income of $25 million 

nt e dividends of $2.00 per common share, compared with $1.95 in 1953, and $5.00 

on per preferred share 

as 


@ an operating rate for the year of 74%.—down from 96% in 1953 
yn- 


e gross sales of $492.9 million 


ast 
the e reduction of long-term debt by $6 million, placing it again below 
Sie the figure for working capital, which rose by $21 million 
e active measures to increase and conserve supplies of ore, coal and limestone, ensuring 

reserves ample to protect production for many years 
ink e capital expenditures of $28 million, for such items as construction of a new general 
re- Research Laboratory—addition of extrusion facilities to capitalize on a growing 
hen market—new finishing facilities for production of high-strength oil country pipe 
alm e planned capital expenditures of about $50 million for 1955 (including purchase of 
on- the nation’s sixth largest steel warehousing organization) 
ARK If you would like to read the complete story in J&L’s 1954 Annual Report, write to us at 
Mr. the address below. 
in a « 
ris Sones ¢ Laughlin 
> he 
on CTEE STEEL CORPORATION 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

sank 
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See First of 1955 Trends 
for Profit Situations 


Just Out—New MARCH Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS—OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows — earnings — 
dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on vir- 
tually every active stock listed on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and American Stock Exchange 
covering about 12 years to March 1, 1955. 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books)..... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 





































BOSTON EDISON 
| COMPANY 


Dividend No. 264 








A quarterly dividend of 70¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
May 2, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 8, 1955. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 
Boston, March 15, 1955. 























Street News 





General Motors might well believe it bears a charmed 


life—Underwriters' risks were great during its offering 


Pees Motors Corporation’s man- 
agement has every right to think 
that in the matter of financing the 
company bears a charmed life. No 
major offering of stock or convertible 
securities was ever timed as exactly 
as was the GM sale of $328 million in 
common stock to its stockholders 
under subscription rights. But if the 
GM_ financial vice-president were 
called to testify at the Fulbright Com- 
mittee inquiry, which started four 
days before the stock subscription 
rights expired, he would probably ad- 
mit that the timing of this huge offer- 
ing was largely a matter of luck. 

On the day—in the first week of 
February—when the GM manage- 


‘ment fixed the subscription price for 

































Income: 
express, etc. .... 


Total Income 


Expenditures: 





Net Income: 





$9,261,515. 






































THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
128th Annual Report—Year 1954 


From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, 


From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc... 


Payrolls, supplies, services, taxes......... 
Interest, rents and services.............. 


Total Expenditures ................. 


Comparison 
With 1953 

Year (+) Increase 

1954 (—) Decrease 

beak a tanta $378,088,687 —$82,760,299 

10,509,402 + 122,835 

knee Saunt $388,598,089 —$82,637,464 

an antaueans $334,189,556 —$66,954,393 

sae eather 39,879,744 — 2,178,927 

ee ee $374,069,300 —$69,133,320 
$13,504,144 


For improvements, sinking funds and other purposes.. $ 14,528,789 


The full dividend of $4.00 per share was paid on the preferred stock. A dividend of 
$1.00 per share was paid on the common stock. 


In 1954 long term debt in principal amount of $44,286,535 was paid off. During the 
period December 31, 1941 to December 31, 1954, long term debt, other than equipment 
obligations, was reduced $204,904,231, with an annual saving in interest charges of 
Equipment obligations increased $57,238,974, which added $1,668,305 to 
annual interest charges. The net reduction in long term debt was $147,665,257, and 
the saving in annual interest $7,593,210. 


























H. E. SIMPSON, 


President 















the new shares, GM stock closed at 
102. On February 7 when the sub- 
scription books opened, the stock 
closed at 97. On March 7 when the 
offering expired, the market closed 
at 967%. Subscription rights ranged 
during the 28-day period from 85.9 
cents to $1.22. Their value at the 
close was $1.09. 


The level of stock prices at the 
time GM fixed the subscription is 
what moved the Senate (Fulbright) 
Committee on Banking and Finance 
to start an inquiry into the market. 
The inquiry was supposed to be a 
friendly sort of affair. But four days 
after it began a Harvard professor of 
economics took the stand and alarmed 
people by drawing a close parallel 
between the 1929 market situation 
and conditions now prevailing. The 
market started downward on that day 
—the last day for GM stockholders to 
exercise their subscription rights— 
and in that calendar week the market 
had the worst shakeout in 15 years. 
But it started too late to interfere 
with the GM financing. 


Speaking of charmed lives, the 
330 investment firms who underwrote 
the GM offering had a lot to be 
thankful for when the subscription 
books closed under those conditions. 
Many of them—possibly a majority— 
took distressing losses on the ill-fated 
Bethlehem Steel and Pure Oil con- 
vertible offerings at the end of the 
summer of 1937. If there was one 
thing that those experiences of 1/ 
years ago taught, it was that under- 
writing standbys should be reduced 
to the shortest possible period of time. 

Yet in the GM undertaking they 
were risking their capital against 
what might happen in a, four-week: 
period. At the beginning of the GM 
standby they were encouraged by the 
assurance that du Pont, 22 per cen! 
owner of GM, was willing to take all 
of its proportionate share of the $328 
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Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses ; 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to 

Revenues). . . .. . 
Taxes . 


Income Available for Fixed and 
Contingent Charges . 


Fixed and Contingent Charges . 
Times Charges Earned . 
Net Income after Charges 


Net Income Per Share of 
Common Stock (b) . 


Income Applied to: 
Capital Fund . ea 
Sinking Funds . .... 
Balance of Income Transferred 
to Earned Surplus ; 


Shares of Capital Stock 
Outstanding at End of Year: 


Preferred Stock . 

Common Stock (b) 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 

Preferred Stock . 


Common Stock (giving effect 
Wsteen gem... wee 


Common Stockholders at End of 
Year . Sn i ae 


Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled 
(Thousands) ; 


Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . 
Passengers Carried 


Passengers Carried One Mile 
(Thousands) . . ... 


Revenue Per Passenger Mile . 
Average Number of Employees . 
Total All Wages . 


Miles of Road Operated at End of 
WE ek a 8) 





1954 


$149,472,568 
$109,128,668 


73.01% 
$ 14,851,838 


$ 23,989,328 

$ 3,856,758(a) 
6.22 

$ 20,132,570 


$ 8.51 (c) 


(a) 
$ 1,703,750 


$ 18,428,820 


2,365,057 


None 
3.80 
6,306 


45,298 
8,756,928 

$ 0142 
1,079,244 


450,142 

$ 0266 
15,309 

$ 70,392,637 


4,064 


$156,643,985 
$112,836,072 


72.03% 
$ 17,793,534 


$ 24,851,281 


$ 3,943,448(a) 


6.30 
$ 20,907,833 


$ 8.90(c) 


(a) 
$ 1,697,300 


$ 19,210,533 


2,389,475 
None 
3.00 

5,672 


43,744 
8,787,838 

$ .0148 
1,206,164 


500,413 

$ 0275 
16,402 

$ 72,889,512 





4,078 


$160,584,277 
$116,886,004 


72.79% 
$ 18,319,327 


$ 23,930,805 
$ 3,942,200 

6.07 
$ 19,988,605 


(a) 
$ 770,792 


$ 19,217,813 


Retired 
2,439,475 


5.00 
2.10 
5,302 


43,896 
9,269,600 

$ 0144 
1,320,370 


551,133 

$ 0276 
17,048 

$ 75,362,083 





4,080 


$ 8.19(c) 


1951 


$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 


74.47% 
$ 16,714,694 


$ 20,052,275 
$ 4,061,561 

4.94 
$ 15,990,714 


$ 7.17(c) 


$ 3,067,454 
$ 566,608 


$ 12,356,652 


150,000 
2,125,000 


9.00 
1.70 
4,205 


43,050 
9,140,307 

$ 0135 
1,465,186 


568,031 

$ .0257 
17,811 

$ 72,645,335 





4,145 





| 





1950 


$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 


72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 


$ 18,469,252 
$ 4,294,103 

4.30 
$ 14,175,149 


$ 6.32 


'$ 2,704,759 
|$ 262,483 


$ 11,207,907 


150,000 
2,125,000 


5.00 
1.20 
4,260 


39,723 
8,262,713 

$ .0133 
1,423,636 


573,680 

$ 0245 
17,400 

$ 63,679,362 


4,146 


(a) Contingent Interest and Capital Fund requirements not applicable to these years by 
reason of satisfaction of General Mortgage in 1952. 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. Years prior to 1953 restated to reflect 
effect of the split-up of Common Stock on the basis of 21/2 shares of $40 par value for 





each share without par value (stated value $100), which became effective July 23, 
1953. The earnings per share for 1951 and prior years are after providing for divi- 


The 1954 Report has been distributed 
to Seaboard’s stockholders and 
securityholders. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 
W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


dends on Preferred Stock, none of which was outstanding on December 31, 1952, or 


time. thereafter. 
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(c) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Certificates of 
Necessity as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced the accruals for 
Federal Income taxes in the years 1954, 1953, 1952 and 1951 by $4,950,000, $4,280,000, 
$3,375,000 and $1,885,000, respectively. These tax reductions were equivalent, per 
share of Common Stock, as restated, in the years 1954, 1953, 1952 and 1951 to $2.09, 
$1.82, $1.38 and $0.89, respectively, of the earnings per share of Common Stock 
shown in the above tabulation. 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 








million offering. That gave them a 
selling argument in the search for 
brand-new owners of GM common. If 
it is good enough for du Pont, it 
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New England Gas S& 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 32 


The Trustees have declared a 





regular quarterly dividend otf 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON HARES of the 
Association, payable April 15, 
1955 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
21, 1955. 

H. C. Moore, JR., Treasurer 
Marc. 10, 1955. 
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should be good enough for the rest of 
the investing public. 

That should have been a good sales 
argument. But as it turned out, the 
market’s behavior during that four- 
weeks period was assurance enough. 


Leading Railroad 





Concluded from page 4 


cultural production in Santa Fe terri- 
tory last year did not vary greatly 
from that of the preceding year. The 
current agricultural picture, as usual, 
has elements of uncertainty. But while 
system revenues are importantly at- 
fected by the movement of wheat, in- 
creasing industrial development of the 
territory is an offsetting factor. 
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Del, Lack & West 
Kansas C. So. 
Atchison 

Gulf, M. & Ohio 
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210 NEWBURY ST. 








Investment Outlook for 


RAIL STOCKS 


Which likely to benefit most 
from rising earnings? 


geen steel production, a 55% gain in auto output, and a 
30% jump in coal mining mean sharply higher earnings 
for some Rail Stocks. A traffic gain of 8% can mean an earnings 
increase of 20%. Our new Report presents earnings forecasts 
on 29 major roads; points out those in line for exceptional 
gains, and gives definite Buy, Hold or Sell advice on a number 
of active issues. Stocks covered include: 


Balt. & Ohio Pennsylvania N. Y. Central 
Chi Mil & St. P. Ches. & Ohio Chi. & No’west 
Reading St. Louis-SF Southern Pacific 
Illinois Cent. Erie RR Atl. Coast Line 
Chi. RI &P Southern Ry. Seaboard A L 
New Haven Denver & RG Northern Pacific 


Western Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Louisv. & Nash. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this ‘“‘Report on Rail Stocks.” In addi- 
tion we will send you without extra charge the next 4 issues of the 
weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, 
Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. ( This offer open to 


f-——-— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


Gt. Northern 

N. Y., Chic. & S. L. 
Norfolk & West. 
Lehigh Valley 


FW-45 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Santa Fe has sizable non-railroad 
earnings from affiliates, most import- 
ant of which is Chanslor-Western Oil 
& Development Company, formerly 
Western Improvement Company, 
Aggregate net income of these com- 
panies in 1954 was $8.7 million, of 
which $7 million or about $1.45 per 
share was received by the road as 
dividends. Earnings of the affiliates 
were largely from oil production and 
land transactions, but also included 
$666,000 of net earnings from urani- 
um mining in New Mexico. 

Although the Santa Fe’s earnings 
have held within a fairly narrow 
range in the past four years, the 
shares have enjoyed considerable 
market appreciation. The reasons are: 
A higher valuation placed on the 
road’s earnings as its “blue-chip” 
status became increasingly recog- 
nized, and a liberalized dividend pol- 
icy, At current prices around 131 the 
shares are no longer bargain-priced, 
but afford a satisfactory 5.3 per cent 
return (based on $1.25 quarterly plus 
$2 extra paid in January) for the 
income-seeker. 


Aircraft Companies 





Concluded from page 11 


behind 1953. Douglas’s commercial 
sales last year amounted to 17.4 per 
cent of the total, a very high per- 
centage for any of the larger compa- 
nies, and thus better profit margins 
were realized and pre-tax earnings 
were up 30 per cent.* Lockheed also 
posted a new record for commercial 
sales, which came to 12.3 per cent 
of total volume, although total ship- 
ments ($732.9 million) were 11 per 
cent under the all-time high of 1953. 
Profit margins were therefore wider 
while income tax payments were 
sharply lower. 

All three of these companies are of 
the opinion that profit margins on 
military work were not excessive last 
year and that renegotiation refunds 
will not be required. Once a renego- 
tiation law is on the books, a definite 
safeguard exists when the contracts 
are originally negotiated and the law 
is doubtless helpful to the Govern- 
ment even though refunds under its 
provisions may be small. The aircraft 
industry is pretty well inured to re- 
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inforced price ceilings over its head, 
and although protests over the Gov- 
ernment’s close bargaining habits are 
sometimes heard, there is both prac- 
tical and political value in a renego- 
tiation law which ostensibly prevents 
both wartime and peactime profiteer- 
ing. And since the Government takes 


90 per cent or more of aircraft pro-- 


duction it has become the foster par- 
ent of a large industrial family. 
The question of how much aircraft 
profits are limited by renegotiation is 
open to argument, but it may be gen- 
erally assumed that such a law per- 
mits close inspection of the spread 
on military work so that further profit 
gains will largely depend on increases 
in volume. A recent example of what 
can and does happen is a $710,000 
bite out of Grumman’s 1951 earn- 
ings. Grumman that year made as 
much as 3.3 cents on each dollar of 
sales and only last month the com- 
pany was told that this seems a little 
too much. Grumman’s claim that 
operations were placed on a much 
more efficient basis in 1951 appar- 
ently has nothing to do with the case. 


Stable Level Reached 


While fewer planes will be deliv- 
ered this year under the current ex- 
pansion and modernization program, 
the industry’s operations have reached 
a fairly stable level and no wide 
changes are indicated. Boeing is a 
good prospect for continued gains on 
the basis of its winning the Air Force 
jet tanker competition, and orders to 
be placed for this one airplane are 
said fo total about $700 million. 
North American’s prospects are good 
in view of scheduled expansion in its 
fighter plane output, and large order 
backlogs are also held by Douglas, 
Northrop and United. On the other 
iand, Glenn L. Martin’s profits are 
due for a sizable decline because its 
‘ax credits appear to have been ex- 
nausted. Lockheed also expects an 
earnings decline from the peak of 
1954. 

Speculative risk is always present 
in the volatile aircraft industry and 
generally speaking, the shares are no 
better than businessmen’s risks. The 
more strongly situated companies as 
a rule are the largest, which are the 
best diversified, and Boeing and 
Douglas are among the foremost in 
this respect. 
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1954 HIGHLIGHTS 


Power revenue was 8.4% higher than in 1953. Total 
kilowatthours sold were up 3.9%; residential, farm, com- 
mercial and municipal consumers used 18.2 % more electricity. 
New higher rates became effective on m-.ter readings after 
July 1 for residential, farm, commercial and small power 
services. New customers added totalled 9,681. 


Operating expenses excluding depreciation were 4.8% 
greater, the largest increase being in the amount paid for 
power purchased. 

Water conditions were excellent in the latter part of the year, 
resulting in higher revenue from the sale of secondary power, 


and more water than usual in storage at the year end for 
future use. 


Capital expenditures for new construction totalled 
$12,333,000. Brown Corporation’s half interest in St. Maurice 
Power Corporation was purchased; 64,595 new commonshares 
of Quebec Power Company were purchased through rights. 
Shawinigan Chemicals’ operations reflected the lower level 
of general business activity during the first nine months of 
1954. Marked improvement during the last quarter both in 
domestic and export markets brought total net earnings for 
the year to within 10 % of 1953. Net earnings of the associated 
company, Canadian Resins and Chemicals Limited, due also 
to substantial improvement in the last quarter, were 8.3% 
higher than in 1953. The plants of the two new associated 
companies, B.A.-Shawinigan and St. Maurice Chemicals 
Limited, operated satisfactorily throughout the year. 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS IN BRIEFP 









1954 1953 

Revenue from Power Sales. . . . . $42,042,323 $38,800,816 
Clay WEWGWIS— kk is kw 1,298,095 1,256,199 
Dividends from subsidiary and Other 

Companies ie 1,826,580 1,745,388 
Veta SIS. or sc ww se 45,166,998 41,802,403 
Paid to employees for services rendered 

(including benefits) . . ..... 8,945,007 8,809,510 
Taxes and other payments to govern- 

ee Sa es a ee 8,526,843 7,540,583 
Materials and services purchased . . 3,739,399 3,453,519 
Power purchased. . . . . - ee « 5,756,566 5,088,073 
Depreciation Rea ee 6,790,000 6,590,000 
Provision for Water Storage Equaliza- 

tion Reserve less Income and Profits 

Taxes applicable Z , 294,000 364,000 
Interest to Bondholders . ... es 3,844,923 3,904,154 
ly a a 7,270,260 5,952,564 
Dividends on Preferred Shares «s 1,025,000 1,025,000 
Earnings per Common Share . ... | $2.84 $2.26 
Dividends paid per Common Share . 1.45 1.45 


A complete copy of the 1954 Annual 
Report, either in English or French, ; 4 Le A 

can be obtained by writing the Public 

Relations and Advertising Depart- President 
ment of the Company. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING 2 MONTREAL, CANADA 
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PERSONAL 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











Saas your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck. They depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


D EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORED RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 52 years, through booms and depressions, our organi- 
zation has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FORSSK STHAH CHESTS SSSR SKSSSHS RECS TERE REE SRE CRATERS THR C ERTS HEHE EHCE STE R ETE ESTR ESRC REC CT ERC RR CREE CCRE ERE R Ree 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


[1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C] Income () Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1955 1954 


24 Weeks to February 12 


Spencer Kellogg ........ $0.18 $0.81 
12 Months to January 3) 

ee ee errr re 2.82 3.10 
9 Months to January 31 

Re SO 6c iaoxausena 0.17 0.13 
6 Months to January 3} 

Campbell Soup .......... 1.60 1.52 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 2.17 2.70 
Micromatic Hone ........ 0.89 1.78 
Young Spring & Wire... D1.39 0.53 


3 Months to January 31 


Colotes Core. 2.5 cence 0.78 0.28 
Emerson Radio & Phono. 0.26 0.23 
Wilsom-Janes . ow cc cceses D010 = =D0.12 
. 28 Weeks to January 8 
Consolidated Foods ...... 0.03 1.01 
1954 1953 


12 Months to December 3) 


Abbott Laboratories ..... 224 2:55 
Abitibi Power & Paper ..  *2.49 a | 
Pitta SUPE .nksecevics 2.15 1.60 
Amer. Locomotive ....... 1.83 3.40 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 4.27 4.08 
Amer. Metal Products.... 2.77 2.60 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining. 3.30 2.87 
Arvin Industries ......... Zoe 2.53 
Basic Retractories ....... 1.10 1.40 
cca cedines 0.94 1.16 
Bathurst Pr. & Paper “B” *4,19 *1.62 
Bath Iron Works ........ 5.51 3.57 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 2.20 2.42 
Beneficial Loan .......... 1.55 1.45 
PERE OOM oss. = cr2-55-< case's ise 2.64 3.42 
Boeing Airplane ........ 11.39 6.26 
BGrdewGe; 4.56 .5055 «she 4.82 4.28 
3org-Warner ........... 3.27 3.26 
Budget Finance ......... 0.77 0.76 
Canadian Celanese ....... *().56 * 1.67 
Carey, Baxter & Kennedy 0.85 1.26 
Gaspenter Paper ...c.oes 2.56 2.44 
Cotamese COG. 6c ovccnscs 0.32 1.01 
Cent. Cold Storage ...... 4.38 3.10 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 4.78 5.08 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 10.25 15.36 
eo eee rr re 2.16 2.05 
Glark 'Gonteoiler .......2 2.09 2.04 
Ce Te sd iesakiindus 1.33 1.77 
ee Seer 6.08 6.60 
Colgate-Palmolive ...... 4.91 5.02 
Collyer Insulated Wire.. 6.44 5.61 
Colonial Stores. ......0%. 3.90 3.02 
Compo Shoe Machinery.. 0.77 0.67 
Cooper-Bessemer ........ D0.20 4.52 
Corning Glass .......... 2.59 1.87 
Dan River Mills ........ 1.81 0.95 
Decca Records ......... 1.92 1.38 
Domestic Finance ....... 0.76 ().80 
Donnacona Paper ...... *3.28 *2 87 
EF dscns ivicves 3.33 3.11 
duPont (E.I.) de Nemours 7.34 4.94 
Eastern Stainless Steel ... 3.14 2.41 
ae 19.43 22.68 
Elec. Storage Battery .... 8.58 1.87 
ie kone cus 2.67 4.17 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 1.55 1.66 
Fuller (George A.)...... 1.83 1.89 
General Acceptance ...... 1.20 1.11 
General Dynamics ...... 4.72 3.51 
Gen. Public Utilities 2.42 2.30 
Gen. Railway Signal . 3.25 3.30 
Gen. Telephone Corp. ... 2.76 2.65 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 1.35 1.27 
Hamilton Watch ........ 4.86 3.59 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 2.75 3.92 
Sf. rene 2.42 0.31 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 










Holeproof Hosiery ...... $2.16 
Hudson Bay Mining ..... *4.66 
Hydraulic-Press Brick ... 1.44 
Kansas-Neb. Natural Gas 1.30 
Kingston Products ...... 0.23 
Laclede Steel ....ncesces 14.27 
Lees (James) & Sons ... 3.31 
Lehigh Port. Cement .... 4.19 
Lak-Bett CO. 2. cece 3.24 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 4.34 
Lunkenheimer Co. ...... 3.91 
Ce’) eee 3.18 
Mead Johnson .......... 1.59 





Merritt-Chapman & Scott 1.46 

























Metal & Thermit ........ 4.08 
Midland Steel ........... 3.91 
Molybdenum Corp. ...... 1.01 
Montana-Dakota Utilities. 1.46 
Montgomery Ward ...... 5.20 
Mountain Fuel Supply .. 1.42 
National Container ...... 1.01 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....... 2.17 
Nester B06. .css cesses 1.69 
Newberry (J. J.)......5. 2.96 
Nopco Chemical ......... 2.66 
Northern Natural Gas.... 2.76 
CG SE. idtdneetaddaeeas 5.82 
Pacific Power & Light... 1.54 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 2.65 
Phelps Dodge .......... 4.07 
a re 1.70 
Phillips-Jones .......... 3.34 
Pittsburgh Forgings...... 1.08 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ... 4.18 
i eer eer errr 2.58 
Raymond Concrete Pile... 3.40 
Rayoriier TmC. ..céiccss.: 5.12 
River Raisin Paper ...... 1.42 
RAO TRONS ... 6.0655. 0.26 
| Safety Car Heat. & Ltg. 2.48 
St. Joseph Lead ........ 2.77 
Seto LOMENEP oi. ccc eeu 3.24 
SOS TE cis news *0.85 
a eS eee 5.33 
So. New England Tel. ... 2.02 
Standard Oil (Indiana)... 3.61 
Stewart-Warner ........ 2.05 
Sunstrand Mach. Tool ... 5.31 
Superior Port. Cement ... 3.37 
Sylvania Electric ........ 2.92 
Symington-Gould ........ 0.19 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 1.18 
Texas Gas Transmission.. 1.63 
Towmotor Corp. ........ 2.72 
Underwood Corp. ......... 1.66 
Union Investment ....... 0.86 
United Air Lines ........ 3.52 
United Elastic .......... 4.69 
U. S. Hoffman Mach. .... 2.01 





Universal-Cyclops Steel.. 4.54 
Universal Products ....¢ 1.13 
Veeder-Root Inc. ........ 4.66 
Venezuelan Petroleum ... 0.91 
Waldorf System ........ 0.77 
Warner-Hudnut ......... 3.04 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 1.88 











Whitaker Cable ......... 1.05 
White ee 5.37 
\ isconsin Pub. Service.. 1.52 
i me Se | ee 4.81 






Amer. Box Board ...... 2.80 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.. 3.51 
Wyandotte Worsted .... 0.13 


——. 





*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 





ON COMMON STOCK: — 1954 
12 Months to December 31 


1953 


$2.42 
*4.15 
1.89 
1.87 
0.58 
13.11 
3.76 
3.32 
4.42 
3.56 
3.33 
3.14 
1.29 
3.96 
3.70 
4.61 
1.16 
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4.27 


4.62 


12 Months to November 30 


1.99 
4.07 
0.46 
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Special Situations for 
EXTRAORDINARY 
CAPITAL GAIN! 


You are invited to join a small group of investors now profiting from 
THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE, de- 
signed expressly for capital appreciation. 


This unique service—whose subscription list is limited to 2,000— 
selects and recommends unusual Over-the-Counter stocks that are 
candidates for extraordinary capital gain over a period of time. Once 
a Special Situation has been recommended, continuous year ’round 
supervision is maintained. 


Investors in Capital Growth will note that: 


All 96 Special Situations recommended to date have resulted in total 
profits of 981.6 points against total loss of only 27.8 points—more than 35 
dollars of gain for every dollar of loss! 

Of the 27 Specials recommended in 1954, 26 made gains—as high as 237%. 
- The single exception went down 8%. 

A typical example of an Over-the-Counter Special Situation is National 


Co. recommended on June 21, 1954 at 8%. Since recommendation, this 
stock has appreciated 97%. 


SPECIAL You are invited to accept a 3-month Introductory Subscription to 
THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE. 

OFFER: You would receive a Summary of all 96 Special Situations 
recommended to date, latest Supervisory Reviews and all 6 
new recommendations during the 3-month period; in addition, 
at no extra charge, a complete binder containing original 
analyses of 36 selected Specials previously recommended, in- 
cluding 7 Especially Recommended for purchase now. 


Backed by The Value Line Research Organization—one of America’s 
largest investment research groups—THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE searches out the special “work-out” 
values, abnormally high yields or unusually strong growth situations 
that offer possibility of extraordinary capital gain. To reduce risk 
to the minimum, the Service selects only securities that appear marked- 
ly undervalued relative to current or prospective earning power and 
dividend paying ability. These soundly managed and adequately 
financed companies, as they gain seasoning, can advance widely in 
price regardless of the trend of the general market. 


To take advantage of this, offer, send $25 with your name and address 
to Dept. FW-21, or mail coupon below. 


yn, THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
Seer, SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE 


Published By Arnold Bernhard and Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


3 THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL 
NOUS: 2 ee | SITUATIONS SERVICE 
to receive a short-term tria 
ei ‘ Dept. FW-21, 5 East 44th Street 
of one month including two LU 
previous recommendations, ' New York 17, New York 


two new recommendations, i Please enter my 3-month Introductory sub- 
and all new supervisory re- | scription. 1 enclose check for $25. Send me 
views over the 4-week pe- 4 at once the complete binder with currently 


riod, enclose $5 with your y recommended specials already filed. 
name and address. 
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United States SITUATION WANTED 
Plywood 
Extensive experience in administrative, finance, 
A quarterly cash dividend of 45¢ per share on the accounting, taxation, pension and profit-sharing 
outstanding common stock of this corporation has plans, IBM systems (design and installation). 


been declared payable April 12, 1955, to stockholders 


Seek connection offering challenge. Member of 
of record at the close of business April 1, 1955. 


Controllers Institute of America. Will relocate. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. Resume on request. 
Box No. 666, c/o Financial World, 
New York, N. Y., March 9, 1955 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














terly June 1 to stock of record May 11. 
Previous payment 42% cents March 2. 






Dividend News 


Borg-Warner: Paying 50-cent quar- 


stock January 5. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery: Voted a 
quarterly of 75 cents payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 21. Previous pay- 
ment was 50 cents and 2 per cent in 









Investment Surve 


The VALUE LINE (7 











How High 
ELECTRONICS STOCKS IN 1955? 


i #1 Growth Industry of ‘the Decade is how Value Line analysts have long 
regarded, and still regard, the Electrical Equipment industry. More and more 
electric appliances going into homes and factories are boosting demand for elec- 
tricity and hence for generators, transformers, etc. Electrical Equipment companies 
make both the appliances and the generators. 


Spectacular long-term growth is forecast for such magic things ‘as electronic 
brains, color television, guided missile controls, automation equipment, atomic 
energy applications. Yet, hard-headed investors will want to know how soon 
these blueprints of wizardry can be transformed into earnings and dividends, 
and to what extent current prices (many are up over 100% in only a few years) 
discount these fascinating potentialities. 

The current 64-page edition of the Value Line Investment Survey analyzes the 
prospects for 1955 and for the long term (1958-60) for the 24 leading Electronics 
stocks, brings you specific earnings and dividend estimates for each, shows which 
stocks are currently underpriced and which are overpriced in relation to estimated 
earnings and dividends. Five stocks in this group are shown to have exceptional 
long-term growth prospects. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the 
leading Electrical Equipment, Brewing and Distilling stocks at no extra charge 
under this Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the 
next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to 
guide you to safer and more profitable investing in 1955. The Electronics 
issue, which will be sent to you at once, includes full page Ratings & Reports on: 


Columbia B’casting Philco Westinghouse Elec. 
Dumont Labs. Radio Corp. of Amer. Zenith Radio 
Emerson Radio Servel Anheuser-Busch 
General Electric Singer Mfg. Distillers-Seagrams 
Int'l Telephone Square D Nat’l Distillers 
McGraw Electric Sunbeam Scheniley Indust. 
Minn-Honeywell Sylvania Electric and 23 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with Ratings & Reports 
on more than 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special Situa- 
tion Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, 
and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the 


new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 
price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only 


Name 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-24 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








General Builders Supply: Voted 5 
cents payable March 31 to stock of rec- 
ord March 22. Last payment was 19 
cents March, 1952. 


‘U. S. Plywood: Raised the quarterly 
rate to 45 cents payable April 12 to stock 
of record April 1. Previously paid at 
35-cent quarterly rate which. has been in 
effect for the past several years. 

International Tel. & Tel.: Voted an 
increase in the quarterly rate to 30 cents 
payable April 15 to stock of record 
March 18. The quarterly rate of 25 cents 
had been paid since 1953. 

Maracaibo Oil Exploration: Paying an 
18-cent semi-annual dividend April 8 to 
stock of record March 25. The previous 
semi-annual payment was 15 cents in 
October, 1954. 


Basic Principles 





Concluded from page 6 


tailers, natural gas, oil, electric utility 
and food enterprises (particularly, in 
the latter category, the sugar, meat 
packing and dairy concerns) have 
low labor costs. Meat packing and to- 
bacco units characteristically carry 
large inventories, a great advantage 
during a period of rising prices, and 
producers of raw materials such as 
oil and natural gas also enjoy a 
favorable position. 

War is certain to bring a revival 
of excess profits taxes, whose effects 
on various industrial groups must be 
judged in the light of the specific pro- 
visions enacted in the law. Utilities 
were rather hard hit by EPT during 
World War II but got off more light- 
ly under the law passed late in 1950. 
Producers of necessities of life such 
as food and clothing, and of basic 
raw materials such as steel, non-fer- 
rous metals and certain chemicals, are 
apt to find their profits limited by 
price control under war conditions. 

Even in the absence of war and its 
accompanying economic and _ political 
dislocations, there is reason to believe 
that inflation will prove a more fre- 
quent threat in future than it has been 
in the past. Even if it takes the form 
of a slow but persistent upward 
movement in prices (as seems like- 
ly), the advances in living costs dur- 
ing a period of say ten years will still 
be substantial enough to impair the 
position of anyone who has not taken 
some steps to maintain his purchas- 
ing power. Past experience indicates 
that commitments in carefully selected 
common stocks provide a very effec 
tive inflation hedge. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 

















Hldrs. 

Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Amerada Petroleum...Q75c 4-29 4-15 
American Book......... 75c 45-2 4-19 
American Brake Shoe..50c 3-31 3-18 

i. & wererreer Q$1 . 3-31 3-18 
Amer. Broadcasting- 

ye Q25c 4-20 3-25 

ie. 5 Seeerere: Q25e 4-20 3-25 
Parkes: Dtiwevs ceswwves 25c 3=3-31 = 3-23 

Do 4%% pf...... Q56%c 4-1 3-23 
eS. reer 25c 44-1 3-21 
Bick$Of@'s Ol. cs 058% 20c 4-1 3-21 
Boston Edison........ Q70c 5-2 4-8 
Budget Finance....... Ql0c 4-15 3-28 

oS ere Ql5c 4-15 3-28 

DS OOP Wis cnscecons QOl5c 4-15 3-28 

o>, f eee Ql7%c 4-15 3-28 
California Packing..Q37%c 5-16 4-30 
Carolina Power & 

er errr ee 27Y%4c 5-2 4-8 

Do $4.20 pf........ QO$1.05 4-1 3-16 

De 3D Msxsicsnas Q$1.25 4-1 3-16 
Covtet 5, Widice<ccus 10c 3-30 = 3-22 
Central Indiana Gas...Q20c 4-15 3-31 
Central Telephone...Q22%c 3-31 3-17 
Chesapeake Corp. Va..Q50c 5-16 5-5 
Chic. & Eastern Il] R.R..25c¢ 5-2 4-18 
Columbus & So. Ohio El.40c 4-11 3-25 
Chic. Milwaukee & St. 

Paul & Pacific R.R....$1 4-7 3-19 
Chic. Ry. Equip. 4 

FR Gish énessic Q43%c 3-31 3-25 
Colgate Palmolive...Q62%4c 5-14 4-19 

Do $3.50 pf....... Q87%c 6-30 6-14 
Cont’l Motors.......... 20c 44-15 893-25 
Combustion 

Engineering ....... 75c 4-28 4-14 
Corning Glass Wks.....25c 3-31 3-21 

Do 34%% pf...... Q87%c 4-1 = 3-21 

Do 31%4% pf. Ser. 

sun del ccna Q874c 4-1 = 3-21 
Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25¢ 4-1 3-21 
Detroit Alum. & Brass..10c 4-4 3-21 
Detroit Hardware...... 7¥%c 3-30 3-18 
Dome Mines ..... *O17%c 4-29 3-30 
Du Mont (A. B.) Lab. 

2 eee Q25¢ 4-1 3-15 
Empire -Millwork...... 10c 4-29 4-15 
Ex-Cell-O Corp......... 50c 4-1 3-10 
Federated Dept. 

WU, hic cwean san QO62%c 4-30 48 
Felt & Tarrant..:....... 5c 3-30 3-21 
Peer BEN, ccs nui es Q30c 4-4 3-18 
Garlock Packing...... QO25ce 3-31 3-18 
General Bronze..... Q37!4c = 33-29-—Sss 3-21 
General Public Utilities 
ad eT eee QO$1 5-2 3-31 
Do $5.50 pf.....Q$1.37% 5-2 3-31 
General Shoe....... O62%c 430 4-15 
Do $3.50 pé....... QO87%c 84-30) «94-15 
G:. Lakes Steamship...25¢ 3-31 3-19 
Holland Furnace....... 25c 4-1 3-18 
Holophane Co........... 30c 3-25 3-18 
Horn & Hardart 

a re Fre Q$2. 4-1 3-22 
Hussmann 

Refrigerator ....... QO30c 5-2 4-20 
Int'l Tel. & Tel....... Q30c 4-15 3-18 
King-Seeley ......... Q50c 4-15 3-31 
Landers, Frary & 

MAE: cubits vives Q50c 3-31 3-14 
Lerner Stores.......... 30c 4-15 4-1 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 5-1 4-18 

' Leslie eh dé 's six wate QO40c 6-15 5-16 
Maine Pub. Service...040c 4-1 3-21 
Do 4.75% pf...... Q59%c 4-1 3-21 
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DECLARED 
Pay- 
Company able 
Maracaibo Oil 
Exploration ......... 18 4-8 


Marine Midland Corp..20c 4-1 


a 4 ee 7c 4- 
McQuay Norris....... 
Middle South Utilities.371%A~c  4- 


Mohawk Petroleum..... 20c 4-1 
Montana Power...... Q40c 4-27 
Motorola Inc....... Q37%ce 4-13 
National Fuel Gas...Q25c 4-15 
New York Honduras 

Rosario Mining....... $1 3-26 
Newberry (J. J.) 

). - Q933%4c 5-2 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 

4.24% pf.......... Q$1.06 4-20 

keer Q20c 4-15 
Old Town Corp. 

| pee 10c 6-30 
Pacific Power & Lt...32%c 4-11 

ae Q$1.50 4-20 
ee Sc 4-25 
Park Chemical ..... Q7%c 5-16 
Parker Rust Proof.Q62%c 4- 1 
Penna, Water & Pwr..Q50c 4- 1 

ie & Serer Q$1.25 4-1 
Pierce Governor........ Se 3-31 
Procter & Gamble 

We Meds was creda: Q$2 4-15 
Quaker Oats.......... Q35ce 4-20 

2. Se ere Q$1.50 4-20 
Reda Pump..........:.256¢ 49 
Royal McBee 

414% pf. A..... Q$1.12% 4-15 

eo . ae Q$1.25 4-15 

Do 5%% pf. C..Q$1.37% 4-15 

Do 6% pf. D......Q$1.50 4-15 
St. Louis Southwest. Ry..$5° | 3-28 
Sangamo Ltd...... *Ql2%c 3-23 
Shamrock Oil & Gas.Q50c 4-1 
Standard Screw........ 80c 3-31 
Stanley Works......... 60c 3-31 
re Q25e 4-1 
Texas & Pacific Ry..Q$1.25 3-31 
EE, ditasesaceces 35c «604-1 
Transamerica Corp....Q35c 4-26 
True Temper 

412% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 4-15 
Twin City Rapid 

0 SS aa 40c 4 5 

Se. fae Q62%c 4-5 
Union Gas Co. of Can..*35ce 5-2 
United Shoe 

Machinery ....... Q62%c 5-2 
Loe rere 20c 4-1 
U.S. Smelt. Ref. & Min..25c 4-15 

tr, 2S re Q87%ce 3 4-15 
Che ND whdieces Ql2%c = 33-31 
Universal Pictures....Q25c 3-30 
Walker & Co......... Q25c 5-20 
Warren Bros........... 30c 3=—- 4-15 

Do $2.50 pf....... Q62%c 4-30 
Wayne Pump.......... 50c = 5-31 
Western Lt. & 

i eee Q40c 5-1 
Western Pacific R.R..Q75c¢ 5-11 
Wheeling & Lake 

carat a eness Q$1.4334 5-2 
York Corrugating...... 25c 30 3-2 

Accumulations 
Waitt & Bond $2 pf.....15¢ 4-1 
Stock 
Peete CHRGYG) ss ns ctw ws 5% 5-13 
Omitted 


Cooper Bessemer. 





*Canadian currency. Q—Quarterly. 
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INVESTORS! 


An Unusual 
and 
Valuable Opportunity 


FREE! 


Here is the opportunity of a 
lifetime to check your securities 
at a time when holding the right 
stocks is all-important. You can 
have the opinion of a 50-year-old 
company —Jleader in the invest- 
ment advisory field—without cost 
to you. Getting this check will 
cost you nothing and may save you 
thousands of dollars. 


All that is necessary is to list 
in the Coupon below 7 securities 
you own or are planning to buy. 
You will be told immediately 
whether Babson clients are being 
advised to HOLD these securities 
or SWITCH out of them into 


more favorable situations. 


Isn’t an opinion based on 50 
years’ experience and continuing 
research worth a few minutes 
time and a postage stamp? There 
should be no question of this, so 
mail your list today. We will have 
thousands of requests. Write now 
to get an early reply. No obliga- 
tion. 


~ 
| BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. | 


| Dept. FW-17, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. | 
| I have listed below 7 stocks which I own | 
| or plan to buy. Please tell me promptly, at | 
| no cost or obligation, whether Babson’s clients 
have been advised to HOLD or SWITCH 


| them. | 
gis Tee CUR De RE eer epi 7 tare ra | 
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| City & State.......... relay eto META | 





BUSINESS PROPERTIES 





One of best cattle farms in Virginia, 400 
acres, excellent location, modern house, 
$110,000.00. 

365-aecre operating dairy, 2 modern dwellings, 
4 tenant houses, 60-cow barn, barn cleaner, 
bulk tank, hay dryers, 3 big silos, 2 big 
barns, 10-acre irrigation lake, $100,000.00. 
Herd and equipment available. Many others. 


Browning Real Estate Agency 
Culpeper, Virginia 





MODERN RANCH 
ARIZONA 


Ideal 43 A. ranch, 18 miles E. of Tucson on 
paved road near school. Spacious 2-bedroom 
ranch home, 2 car garage, maid’s room and 
bath. 7 stall horse barn, corral. 3 room 
tenant house furnished. 20 A. pasture. Ex- 
cellent water, fences, irrigation system, ma- 
chinery, grounds and _. buildings. Price 
$60,000 complete. 


Box No. 868, Route No. 2 








Tucson, Arizona 





BARTLETT PEAR ORCHARD 
FOR SALE 


in well established vicinity of Placerville, California, 
in the heart of a PEAR BELT, below the snow 
and above the fog. 306 Acres of land, 76.5 Acres 
of pears, and balance in grazing land. Very good 
production record. PRICE $225,000. Very capable 
manager available. FOR INFORMATION write 
ROBERT S. THRELKEL 
3215 West Verron Ave., Los Angeles 8, Calif 
or call Axminister 1-6845 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 














Westport, Conn. 


Best commuting in the one hour circle from 
Grand Central, H plan one floor home, 3,300 
sq. ft., 40’ living room dining room, 8’ x 24’ 
window wall facing south with solar overhang, 
protected view, large kitchen, complete laun- 
dry, photo dark room, work play room, 4 bed- 
room 2 bath family wing, 1 bedroom-bath 
guest or servant suite, many unique features, 
2% acres, secluded but not isolated, $75,000. 
Write or call owner— 


H. E. WHITE 
Timberlane, Westport 
Phone: Capital 7-6530 














NEW JERSEY 





SUMMIT, N. J. 
BUY OR BUILD IN 


WOODLAND PARK 


Provide security for your family in this 
fine residential area. Buy a new house or 
select your site and let us plan your home 
of the future. Complete properties from 
$35,000. Built to order by reliable con- 
tractors. Details, photos on request. 

R. T. STROMENGER, Realtor 
332 Springfield Ave. SUmmit 6-4024 





NORTH CAROLINA 








BEAUTIFUL ESTATE 


FLAT ROCK—NORTH CAROLINA 


One of the show places of Western North Carolina, 
located in historic mountain resort area, one mile 
from Hendersonville, 25 miles south of ’ Asheville. 
Colonial residence in beautiful park-like setting of 
14% acres. Built 13 years ago by expert builder 
for his home—5 bedrooms, 6 tile baths, large living 
and dining rooms, study, living porch, kitchen, 
service rooms, walk-in closets, servants’ quarters, 
25x60 game room, 4-car garage, central oil heat. 
Modern 3-room guest cottage. 


Condition Perfect — Price $78,000 


Can Be Purchased Beautifully Furnished 


Contact—L. B. PRINCE 
HENDERSONVILLE, 
Atty. for Estate 


N. C. 
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° -—— 1955 —__—_—_—_—"_, 1 
Trade Indicators Feb. 26 Mar. 5 Mar. 12 — 13 
TElectric Output CWA) « «0 6occescicas dasedce 9,725 9,727 9,726 8,519 
Peenit Car CG a bo ink dpsisncicincvnxdess 635,453 658,975 +630,000 609,883 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 91.9 92.9 92.5 67.6 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)....... 138.1 139.5 138.9 100.4 
1955 1954 
Feb. 23 Mar. 2 Mar. 9 Mar. 10 
qCommercial Loans ...... { Federal Reserve \ $22,236 $22,351 $22,375 $22,481 
{Total Brokers’ Loans ... | Bank Members 3,418 3,454 3,527 2,816 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities | 56,744 56,270 56,769 54,753 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,767 1,786 1,879 2,255 
{000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 

Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones  -— 1955 — 1955 
Averages: Mar. 9 Mar. 10 Mar. 11 Mar.14. Mar. 15 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 404.90 406.83 401.08 391.36 399.28 419.68 388.20 
20 Railroads ... 148.27 149.82 146.79 142.52 145.90 153.56 137.84 
15 Utilities 63.57 63.67 63.23 62.17 62.50 65.52 61.76 
65 Stocks ...... 151.59 152.47 150.24 146.59 149.31 156.92 144.39 
Details of Stock Trading: Mar. 9 Mar. 10 Mae. 11 Mar.14 Mar.15 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 4,590 2,760 3,040 4,220 3,160 
SS TOO 6S hts i andtadtidssindes 1,274 1,196 1,244 1,270 1.235 
Nemmber Of AGvaRees sik ccc cisscccces 163 808 140 88 
Number of Declines...............00. 976 195 940 1,074 
Number Unchanged ................: 135 193 164 108 
New Pilatis 1966s ccc sccccccccssese 12 27 13 5 
New Lawes TOG acts cecieccisesas 12 0 9 25 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ 100.07 100.02 99.83 99.75 99,8 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,800 $3,490 $3,590 $4970 $4,291 

¢ 1955 — —— 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Feb. 9 Feb.16 Feb. 23 Mar. 2 Mar. 9 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 13.55 13.51 13.51 13.62 13.28 13.62 12.83 
20 Railroads ....... 10.88 11.06 11.44 11.68 11.18 11.68 10.44 
DO TIES. nk cds 16.09 16.37 16.39 16.51 16.25 16.51 15.68 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.26% 425% 425% 4.20% 431% 4.38% 4.20% 
2) Railroads ....... 5.13 5.04 4.88 4.75 4.96 5.18 4.75 
2 TANS 5k coins 4.60 4.53 4.52 4.49 4.56 4.65 4.49 
rr 4.34 4.32 4.31 4.26 4.37 4.44 4.26 
* Average Bond Yields: 
Re sSsvbiccceceess 2.940 2.966 2.966 2.980 2.979 2.980 2.879 
cb cee mcka uaeieees 3.184 3.199 3.191 3.208 3.221 3.221 3.151 
BM: ccacgucscumidies 3.473 3.487 3.481 3.487 3.498 3.498 3.471 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. For latest figures 





Pennsylvania Railroad 
General Dynamics 
EE aidan er cid eehnnteakoeaes 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ..............00. 
ao rr es eee 
General Motors 
CT NIE ooisis cewndcnpnceraceceenes 
Royal Dutch Petroleum................0. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.. 
Boeing Airplane 


ee 


eoeee ree eee ee eee eee e ee eee 


Ce 





Shares 
Traded 


322,700 
286,800 
204,300 
156,300 
145,800 
141,900 
140,200 
140,000 
130,200 
128,900 


see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 15, 1955 


——Closing——— 

Mar. 8 Mar. 15 
265% 27% 
495% 59 
20% 20% 
15% 153% 
34% 345% 
93% 9334 
50% 49 
7634 81% 
241% 22% 
79 80% 
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The White Motor Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 








































30 
25 
: 1954 A | Report Highlight 
4 Annual Report Highlights 
" 1954 1953 
13 § In the closing months of last year, the demand for our commercial 
519 si products turned upward. This trend continues, with January, 
3a3 a New vehicles sold 12,951 14,973 1955, producing a substantial increase over the volume obtained 
97.6 in January, 1954. 
00.4 
; Net sal $145,458,199 | $167,384,914 
. ar EARNINGS—The net income for 1954 compares favorably with the 
r. 10 results obtained in the two preceding years. However, the decline 
481 @ Net income $4,888,644 $5,015,367 in business with its attendant intensification of competition which 
816 started in the latter part of 1953 continued through most of the 
153 = , year 1954, resulting in the decrease in income before taxes in 1954. 
255 Cash dividends paid 
on preferred stock $445,830 $160,247* DIVIDENDS—In 1954, four quarterly dividends of $.625 each 
per share were paid in cash on the common stock, a total of $2.50 
Cash dividend id for the year. In addition, a 4% stock dividend was distributed on 
eee ym 73 January 28, 1954 to stockholders of record January 11, 1954. 
on common stock $2,055,476 $1,951,9 Four quarterly dividends of $1.3125 each per share were paid on 
a the preferred stock in 1954. 
38.20 Number of shares of At their meeting held February 23, 1955, the Directors declared 
37 84 common stock outstanding a quarterly cash dividend of $.625 per share on the common stock, 
= (December 31) 827,017 782,497 payable March 24, 1955 to stockholders of record March 10, 1955, 
14.38 and declared the regular quarterly dividend of $1.3125 per share 
_ on the preferred stock, payable April 1, 1955 to stockholders of 
ar.15@{ Net income per share of record March 17, 1955. 
3,160 =common stock $5.37 $6.20 
1,235 FINANCIAL—The Company’s financial position was materially 
a lara improved in 1954. 
— h win rs an _ $2.50+ $2.50 Current liabilities were reduced more than $11,400,000 during 
a ee ee yi . the year and long-term debt over $3,700,000 during the year. 





Current assets on December 31, 1954 exceeded current liabilities 
by more than $60,000,000, resulting in a ratio of 5.08 to 1, as com- 
pared with a ratio of 3.25 to 1 at the previous year-end. 


*For the period August 25 to December 31, 1953. 


The Company also paid a 4% stock dividend. 





SALES—The net dollar volume of sales of all prod- 5 — ee 






















ucts and services for 1954 is compared with 1953: E ie 
% , War, '“lOgra.. "= Wig 

4.204 C : 1954 1953 Change E’s od : ~e 
75 commercial : is m # 
149 Vehicles $ 86,830,655 $ 94,126,004 -7.8% j 
4.26 ‘ . 

Commercial 
979 Parts and 
151 Labor 49,639,282 49,902,148] -.5% 
471 





Zovernment 8,988,262 23,356,762 -61.5% 








Total $145,458,199 $167,384,914 —-13.1% 





THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY : 
Cleveland 1, Ohio C- \ peaks 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Main Offices — Toronto 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


... to keep them flying! 


It takes tremendous power to fly faster than the speed of 
sound. It takes unfailing electric power, too... racing with 
the speed of light to operate the complex mass of electronic 
instruments and control devices packed within the sleek 
skin of modern military aircraft. 


It’s this vita] kind of power that is provided by Federal 
airborne direct-current power supplies .. . rugged, depend- 
able rectifier units made by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Company, division of IT&T... another of the many IT&T 
important contributions to aircraft efficiency and safety re- 
lied upon by major aircraft manufacturers. 








an. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. { 











